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Wilson Uniforms and Equipment— 
The Quality Hit in Every School and 


Every Conference 


UNIFORMS © Performance patterned and taper 
cut...two reasons why Wilson uniforms have made 
Wilson the No. 1 Tailor in Baseball. Available in a 
range of flannels and ‘patterns, Wilson uniforms set 
the pace in college baseball—and all baseball—for 
fit, appearance and wear. 


BASEBALLS «Ina baseball, where 
quality counts, Wilson wins. The 
finest centers, yarns and choicest 
covers are combined to produce the 
greatest playing ball within the pre- 
cise tolerances established by the 
official rules of Baseball. 


Baseball’s 
finest glove and mitt line 
carries the Wilson label. 
And the star of this team 
is Wilson’s great A2000. 
Here’s the glove with 
extra reach, no rebound, 
snap action, and triple- 
lock web. 


Your ball 
club will move quick- 
er, with fewer foot 
problems, in Wilson 
shoes. The secret’s in 
the Wilson last...the 
last that’s first in 
baseball shoes. 
There’s a wide range of models in the lightest of up- 
per leathers and the most durable of constructions. 
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WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Pictured above, left to right: John Kearney, Dick Osner, Frank Omerso, and model in 1-piece MOORE gymsun 


shane Forme these men bring you a teaching aid.... 
ee fe E ouniform gymwear for girls by MOORE 


® \ ~ 7 5 
k Leslie Ray Webster The man from MOORE who calls at your school . . . see him here? 


Very likely, too, he has ‘talked-up’ your fitness syllabus in the principal’s office . . . addressed 

PTA groups; called on the stores; presented a unique program for college majors about to gradu- 

ate in physical education —and participated in many Association conventions, state, district and 
Greg Wellinitz national. 

The mission of the MOORE man is uniformity! Here is a concept of modern design, psychology 

and function . . . and the result is a teaching aid based upon Group Belongingness. 

Complex? Not really . . . but why not ask your man from MOORE. He’s very much around, 


Leo Wodzien indeed. 
E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 Dakin St. - Chicago 13, Ill. phone GRaceland 7-3600 1641 N. Allesandro St. - Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
268 Norman Ave. + Brooklyn 22,N.Y. phone EVergreen 3-2800 phone DUnkirk 7-3205 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Free Haruard Kit for Gold Medal 
HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 








BOSTON 9, MASS: 1959 


is tourna- 


February 1-5 
Sporting Goods Dealers Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Ill. 


February 7-13 
National Boy Scout Week 


February 14-18 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


February 22-23 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Annual Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


February 24-27 
AAHPER) Southern District Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


March 19-21 
National Intramural Association 10th An- 
nual Conference, West Point, N. Y. 


March 25-28 
Athletic and Recreation Federation for Col- 
lege Women Conference, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 

March 29-April 2 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 


April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 


April 12-18 
National Library Week 


April 15-17 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


April 24-26 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Annual Meeting, McCor- 
mick's Creek State Park, Spender, Ind. 


June 1-3 
District Presidents Conference, AAHPER 
Headquarters (NEA Center), Washington, 
B.C. 


June 7-11 
State Association Presidents-elect Confer- 
ence, AAHPER Headquarters (NEA Center), 
Washington, D. C. 


June 22-July 3 
West Virginia University Youth Fitness 
Workshop, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


FROM 


CHAMPION EXTRAL 


e NEW 
| LOW 
PRICES 
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FEATURING: 1919—1959 
@ T-Shirts in white and colors. Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
‘ @ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- of Service to the Athletic Field 
; sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
1: specially treated to be heat resistant. are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
n, @ Your school design processed in your own along to you. 


school color on both shirt and pant. Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


fer- 
or), 


ess 


1959 





@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
. $1.50 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG Fpee SUIT 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 
top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 

Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniform. 


| GYM 


SAMPLE 


Champion will send you a free sam- 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
you can see how a gym suit for your 
Physical Education classes will look 
with your design in your school color 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pane 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . . 


$ 1.70 per uniform. 


combination. This sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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AAHPER 
YOUTH 

FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 


Every Physical Education Department 
will want to administer this AAHPER 
test—the ONLY fitness test with Na- 
tional Norms, based on performances 
of 8500 boys and girls in 28 states. 
Developed by the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Project, under the direction of Dr. 
Paul A. Hunsicker, this test is the an- 
swer to your fitness testing needs. By 
using the tables, you can compare 
your boys and girls with others of 
similar age and maturation levels 
throughout the U. S. 


YOUTH FITNESS 
EST MANUAL 


= 
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ALSO AVAILABLE— 


Personal Fitness Record 


Forms for each pupil taking the test— 
a four-page folder on white index. 


Class Composite Record 


Data sheet for recording students’ 
names and test information for the 
class; 8'/2 x II on white index. 
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Order today 


AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Please send me . copies of 
the AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual. (Single copy, 
50¢; 2-9 copies, 45¢ each; 10 
or more, 40¢ each) 

Please send me copies of 
the Personal Fitness Record. 
(1-99, 5¢ each; 100-499, $3.00 
per 100; 500-999, $2.75 per 
100; 1000 and over, $2.50 per 
100) 

Please send me . copies of 
the Class Composite Record. 
($2.50 per 100—minimum or 


der, 100 copies) 
Name 


Institution 


City . State 
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IN THIS ISSUE... 


Our cover is indicative of the fact that 
AAHPER takes seriously the threat to 
our future security posed by a “soften- 
ing” of American youth. Your profes- 
sional organization is pointing the way 
to a stronger, more vigorous citizenry 
through stress on fitness. The future of 
the United States lies with its young 
people—and it is our responsibility to 
see that they are physically and mentally 
able to cope with the world of tomorrow. 
AAHPER is ready to lend a hand, as 
you will find detailed on pages 25-29. 


Other articles of special interest in this 
first issue of the New Year, 1959, include 
two appeals for a renewed emphasis on 
drills (in the volleyball article one side 
of the underhand pass controversy is 
ably argued)—see pp. 19 and 30. Be- 
ginning on page 32 is the first of a 
three-part report by the NEA-AMA 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation, answering the physical educa- 
tors’ questions about health. 

Every member of AAHPER should plan to 
attend the annual professional meetings 
in his or her district (pp. 21, 36). 
The Association is growing so fast—and 
members are so cooperative about send- 
ing in news of their activities—that we 
are obliged to reorganize our sections 
devoted to news coverage. Stories about 
association events—at state and district 
levels—are together, and news notes of 
ongoing programs, awards, fellowships, 
promotions and other personal items, 
and other genera] news are grouped in 
our “News from Across the Nation” col- 
umn. Latest announcements from AAH- 
PER’s national headquarters office (and 
the NEA Edueation Center) will reach 
you in a new feature found on page 71. 


February’s JOHPER will turn the spotlight 
on dance—as recreation, as therapy, as 
a foree for international understanding. 
Also next month, a symposium on phys- 
ical education for junior high school stu- 
dents and the complete convention pro- 
gram. for the national meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, Mareh 29-April 2. 





DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra post 
age. Magazines will not be delivered 
to your former address once the 
Post Office has been notified of your 
address change. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent by AAHPER office. 














KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 














Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


<a 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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BASKETBALL 

STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
V NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
\V ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

e Send for Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J. Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 














HELP WANTED, COUNSELORS 


Long Established Children’s Co-Ed Camp in _ the 
Berkshires needs experienced Health-Ed teachers or 
Seniors as General Counselors, Group Leaders, Swim- 
ming Head, Baseball and Basketball Coach, Tennis, 
Goif, Archery, Music, Dramatics. Working Couples 
Considered. 


CAMP BIRCHWOOD 
67 - 38 108 Street Forest Hills, N. Y. 











For NEW Parallel Bars—Steel Base with 
White Fiberglass Bars 


SEPSS 
Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2022 

















EDITOR’S 
MAIL 


More PR Needed for HPER 

It was a pleasure to see the JOURNAL 
present an article depicting the many 
and varied approaches to our vital pro- 
fessional challenge of interpreting health 
and physical education to the public 
(November, p. 33-39). The need for such 
interpretation has been recognized by 
our profession for a long time; never- 
theless the lay public has yet to be 
reached. 

In my opinion this shortcoming is at- 
tributable to the failure of sufficient 
numbers of our profession to recognize 
the desirable approaches to explain 
present-day health and physical eduea- 
tion programs to the general public. 
This deplorable state of public confu- 
sion over the role of health and physical 
education programs in education ean be 
eradicated only through the whole- 
hearted effort of all of us to follow a 
systematie procedure such as that prof- 
fered by Dr. Jack. Perhaps more of us 
can be made to see the light through 
this timely and well-written article. 
CarLTon R. Meyers, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. 

To help you in doing more about public rela- 
tions, order AAHPER's useful and practical 
guide, Putting. PR into HPER (68 p., $1.00). 





Thank You from the Army 


I have absolutely no idea of the man- 
ner in which to express my heartfelt 
appreciation for Simon A. MeNeeley’s 
splendid report of the Physical Fitness 
Seminar in the September issue of 
JOHPER. Informational articles such 
as this placed in widely read media like 
JOHPER will be invaluable in inform- 
ing the educators of the requirements of 
the military services. You may be sure 
that the copy you were so kind to send 
me has gone forward to Colonel Corley 
and Brigadier General Larsen. Once 
again, my warm, sincere appreciation of 
the exemplary report of the Seminar.— 
J. KE. Remy, Lt. Col., Infantry, chair- 
man, Combat Conditioning Committee, 
U. S. Army Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 


Army Seminar Results in Action 

The physical fitness seminar at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, last April, reported 
in the September JOHPER, has already 
brought results at the University of Ore- 
gon. 

This fall Colonel Wellendorf, head of 
the Army ROTC unit on our campus, 
contacted me. He had been instructed 
from the Washington, D. C., ROTC 
headquarters to give greater emphasis 





form 
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swimmers 













in 6 smart 
colors 


A (\CRAN POOL 
SWIM SUITS 


fit better 
look better 
wear better 





There’s plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine suits...and they keep 
their form fitting comfort in and out of the 
pool. 

= 2 A, - combed yarn. Fast vat dyes In 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black. 

STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL SIZES: 22-46 
No. 147 Skirtless, $22 doz. 

No. 1497 Front Skirt, $31.50 doz. 

HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL SIZES: 32-42 
No. 140 Skirtless, $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 Front Skirt. $37.50 doz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS: 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES 24-42 
No. 30 Skirtless, $17.04 dz. 













Copen, Royal, Scarlet Send for 
No. 20 Skirtless, Catalog 8 
$14.40 dz. of complete 
Oxford Grey SWIM line 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street, New York 11, N.¥. 
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MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 






uses a 9-point 


Water resistance - 
Ease of maintenance — 





ccommesided ufered meanttie Wow! 


Point by point, Hillyard TROPHY, the “Tiffany of Fine Wood Finishes”, meets or exceeds Associa- 
tion standards. MFMA Approved, also listed by Underwriter Laboratory relating to “slip-resistance’’. 





So superior—Trophy has been selected for every major Basketball Tournament floor. 
Above: The Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center, Louisville, Kentucky, scene of 1958-59 N.C.A.A. finals and again in 1959-60. 


Trophy’s tough, thin coats provide a finish so durable it explodes the old theory of “Babying your 
gym floor”. Now your gym can become a multi-purpose activity center. 

These extra thin protective coats give longer wear and do not build into a heavy, thick, yellowing 
film. When you refinish you use your gym twice as long before sanding or removal of old finish is 
necessary. 

Lightest gym finish known. Its non-glare matte finish never darkens— won’t check, chip or peel. 
Trophy is the “Finish for Champions”. 


Ask the Hillyard ““Maintaineer®” for expert advice 
on care of your gymnasium floor, all floors in 
your school. He'll gladly help you with a 

floor care program that will mean real 

savings in your budget. He's 

“On Your Staff—Not Your Payroll’. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. 





San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Worehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 





C) Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer show me how to 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P- 


Please send me Free literature about Hillyard TROPHY 
finish. 

Tell me how to remove rubber marks and keep my floor 
slip resistant and dust free. 


achieve a “Floor Fit for Champions” at a savings 

















EDITOR'S MAIL 





(Continued from page 6) 


to the physical fitness of ROTC stu- 
dents. In particular he wanted the ad- 
vanced ROTC students to be in good 
physical condition when they went to 
camp at the end of their junior year. 
After discussion we decided to adminis- 
ter the Army Physical Fitness Test to 
all of the juniors in the advanced ROTC 
program. This was done, and about 50 
percent of them passed the test at the 
mean score or better. Colonel Wellen- 
dorf was very much concerned about the 
other 50 percent and has advised them 
to elect some of our physical education 
courses which are particularly beneficial 
from the physical fitness standpoint. 
During the spring term, he will re- 
quire all of his juniors to take a physi- 
eal education course. He will also have 
all of these men retested. He intends to 
do something about getting these boys 
in shape for their summer training. 
This has been a wonderful develop- 
ment. We have always had a lot of co- 
operation with the ROTC people, but it 
has never been better. We are going to 
get a lot more juniors electing physical 
education than we have ever had before. 
As a consequence they will be in a lot 
better condition for their summer train- 
ing. This is real progress, and we are 
grateful for the AAHPER’s efforts in 
this direction—A. A. ESSLINGER, dean, 
School of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Request for Correspondents 

I am studying for a teaching certifi- 
cate with physical education as my main 
subject. My chief sport and interest is 
springboard diving, and I wish to corre- 
spond with an American fellow with 
similar interests. My object is to ex- 
change points of view and form a pen 
friendship. 

If anyone cares to write I will answer 
all letters and if necessary pass some on 
to other interested people—Joun E. 
Ley, 19 Dalmuir Rd., Tremorfa, Cardiff, 
Wales, United Kingdom. = 


Professional Members Receive Bonus 

[ can react very quickly to receipt of 
the first issue of the NEA RESEARCH 
BULLETIN. It is wonderful. We need 
to be informed in these areas, and the 
bulletins are excellent. This is a very 
fine professional contribution.—LIm.iAn 
CASTNER, 31 Tieman Place, New York 
City. 
All professional members of AAHPER (except 
student members) are now receiving the re- 
search journal of the NEA in addition to the 
AAHPER RESEARCH QUARTERLY and 
JOHPER. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations on the 
JOURNAL. It is terrific and is truly a 
journal that can be taken to class. Keep 
up the good work.—C, D. Henry, chair- 
man, Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Department, Grambling Col- 
lege, Grambling, La. 


November 


We are most appreciative of the arti- 
cle “Hospital Recreation — Therapy or 
Fun?” which appeared in the November 
issue of JOHPER. Thank you for pub- 
lishing it and for your cooperation with 
us in our work.—Harry K. Epy, direc- 
tor, School Relationships, National 
Council Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Recreation Conference a Success 


I want to compliment you (Dr. Carl 
A. Troester, Jr.), Dr. Jackson Ander- 
son, and members of your efficient staff 
for the successful Conference on Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Recreation Per- 
sonnel held in Washington. The facili- 
ties at Hotel Woodner were excellent, 
and I am certain everyone present bene- 
fitted by the interesting program. 

Usually we consider meetings success- 
ful when we bring one or two ideas back. 
If this is true, then your conference was 
“top-drawer,” for all of us brought back 
many ideas. Will you convey my per- 
sonal thanks to the people responsible 
for this success —GEORGE E, SEEDHOUSE, 
vice president for recreation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Board of Education. 


A brief report of this conference will appear 
in the February issue. Complete proceedings 
will be available from AAHPER headquarters 
in the spring. 

We'd like your comments about the articles 
and features in JOHPER. Let us have your 
reaction to the issues presented by your col- 
leagues, your suggestions for improvements, 
your expressions of interest or approval. * 





FACES IN THE 





Among the educators present in Washington, D. C. for the December 7-12 National Con- 
ference for Secondary School Youth, are AAHPER members (left to right): George Grover, 
conference manager; Charles Forsythe, AAHPER vice president for men's athletics; Lawrence 
Houston, U. S. Olympic Committee, and Carl A. Troester, Jr, AAHPER executive secretary. 


NEWS 





Pausing to look at the new AAHPER Youth Fitness Test 
Manual at the National Conference on Fitness of Secon- 
dary School Youth registration desk is Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe, AAHPER president, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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BASIC ISSUES 


Editors, D. K. STANLEY and NORMA LEAVITT 





| University of Florida, Gainesville 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“‘Is it now essential for us to re-evaluate our purposes in physical 
education so as to determine how we can best close the gaps between 
what we know we should do and what we are now doing?” 


The process of self-examination is often a pretty agonizing matter. 


It is increasingly 


evident, however, that the rapidity of the changing world scene requires constant examina 


tion, evaluation, and adjustment. 


basic question for the month. 


Director, Department of Physical 
Education for Women 


LUCILLE H. VERHULST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

“The evaluation of practices and pur- 
poses is always important. At a time 
when everyone seems to qualify as a 
eritic of the public school, educators 
need to speak more loudly and more 
clearly about purposes and practices. 
Physical educators cannot shirk a simi- 
lar responsibility. 

“We know that competent leadership 
using physical education experiences can 
serve almost any of the needs of an indi- 
vidual in developing mature, effective 
citizenship. The challenge to a physical 
education staff, whether it be one person 
or a dozen, is to reach a decision about 
which purposes are to be served for a 
given group of students in a particular 
school and community, and, having 
made such decision, to create the means 
for accomplishing such goals. We need 
initiative and enterprise to replace fuzzy 
and beatifie platitudes by definitive 
thinking and realistic appraisal if pur- 
poses and practices are to be compatible. 

“Tf, in the search for consistency, we 
find that where we are headed or what 
we are doing is not consonant with ree- 
ommended purposes and practices, we 
have our direction for change. Such 
change is imperative to the forward 
march of the profession.” 


Supervisor, Health and Physical Education 


ANITA ALDRICH 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 

“Our purposes in physical education 
have been well defined over and over 
again. Most physical educators know 
what they should do! It is essential for 
us to re-evaluate our purposes in terms 
of what we are doing. 

In each community large or small: 

1. Are we urging Boards of Eduea- 
tion to include adequate time allocations 
and facilities for instruction in physical 
education from the first grade through 
senior high school? 


10 


This is particularly true in our profession 
Answers indicate 


-hence the 
a common awareness of present needs. 


2. Are we a source of information for 


the superintendent of schools in regard 
to what constitutes a sound physical edu- 
cation program for all boys and girls? 

3. Are we making the public aware of 
the content of- physical education and 
the values of such education? 

4, Are we developing a curriculum 
unique to our particular situation that 
furnishes a balanced program in games, 
rhythms and self-testing activities for all 
students ? 

5. Are we teaching skills, concepts, 
and leadership in each class in physical 
education ? 

6. Are we instructing, not merely 
throwing out a ball or putting in the 
time? 

7. Are we evaluating the achieve- 
ments of students in terms of ability, 
needs and improvements? 

8. Are we including vigorous exercise 
in each physical education class either at 
the beginning or conclusion of the class 
or through the nature of the activity? 

9. Are we stressing posture, building 
endurance, developing agility, coordina- 
tion and strength? 

If we, as physical educators, are edu- 
eating the public, administrators, boys 
and girls in these ways the gap between 
philosophy and practice is being nar- 
rowed.” 


Professor of Physical Education 
KARL W. BOOKWALTER 


Indiana University, Bloomington 

“Objectives are the point of departure 
in appraisal of program effectiveness. 
Commonly accepted purposes for physi- 
eal edueation are: (1) Physical fitness, 
(2) psychological development, (3) so- 
cial traits and qualities, (4) recreational 
capacity, and (5) safety capacity. To 
these objectives we can and should make 
unique, but not total, contributions. 

“To effectively contribute to their 
maintenance and development in youth, 
we need integration of health and safety 
education, health and safety services, 
class instruction in physical education, 
adapted-remedial corecreation 


classes, 


program, intramural and _interschool 
athletics, first aid, driver education, fam- 
ily living, and our school recreation pro- 
gram. 

“We need to determine whether the 
school should provide the adapted-reme- 
dial program which, as a 
shown, is about 


survey has 
3 per cent effective in 
high schools and less so in elementary 
schools. If this is a school function, we 
must improve this work. 

“We need adequate class time and se- 
lection of sufficiently vigorous activities 
to develop physical fitness and adequate 
extra-class programs to supplement class 
time and to maintain fitness. At the 
same time we need to impart the habits, 
skills, knowledges, and fitness in individ- 
ual-dual activities to promote their ree- 
reational use in leisure time. We need 
a varied, progressive, balanced program 
of elementary school physical education 
for all to provide a basis for a proper 
secondary school physical education. 

“Presently, administrators appear to 
be slightly ahead of teachers in imple- 
menting our too meager programs. 
Women teachers apparently are domg 
a better job, collectively, than are men 
teachers. Professional education has a 
responsible part in improving this.” 


Chairman, Girls’ Health and Physical 
Education 


MARGARET A. BOURNE 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 

“For the past several years we have 
concentrated upon the re-evaluation of 
the purposes of physical education. We 
have changed the order of importance 
of some of our purposes but we have 
found no new ones. We have arrived 
at the basic emphases demanded by our 
present civilization. Further study of 
our purposes will not close the gaps be- 
tween what we know we should do and 
what we are doing. 

“As we consider what is needed there 
is no difference between our purposes and 
knowing what we should be doing; for 
what we should be doing is achieving 
our purposes. The point here is—what 
are we doing now! 

“The purposes of physical education 
are good. They should be— we made 
them. Our job is to continually strive 
to meet them. Yet we are faced with 
limitations imposed upon us by commu- 
nities through their elected or appointed 
administrators. These administrators ex- 
pect us to do what we should be doing. 
They accept what we do as the “should 
do” for physical education. Our com- 
munications have failed to make the dis- 
tinction clear. We have not emphasized 
that our program does not reflect what 
we should do but rather what the situa- 
tion forces us to do. (Read the article 


by Dr. Arthur S. Daniels, AAHPER 
vice president for physical éducation 
in the September 1958 JOHPER.) 


We would like to provide+’a qual- 
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FENNER-HAMILTON’S 
Unconditional 


TRAMPOLIN TRADE-IN OFFER! 


Fenner-Hamilton is.the first to make this outstanding offer. No matter what the make or 
condition of your present trampolin, Fenner-Hamilton UNCONDITIONALLY will give you 
up to one-half and even more for it toward the purchase of a new Gym Master! If the 
trampolin you now have is worn and/or defective, impairing its safety and performance, 
trade it in on a Gym Master, the safest, sturdiest, best-built trampolin ever made. 


The ONLY trampolin with 16 points 
of DIRECT support to the perimeter 
frame—four more than on any other 
trampolin. The Gym Master trampolin 
is precision engineered, guaranteed to 
outlast all others. 

The ONLY trampolin with super-safe 
all clear understructure—Gym Master's 
exclusive four separate leg section con- 
struction makes possible for the first time 
the elimination of ALL potentially dan- 
gerous understructure because there is 
no need for the legs to cross beneath 
the performing area. 


THE VARSITY: 9x15 foot frame, 6x12 
foot nylon web bed, complete regula- 
tion size and construction for use in all 
official competition. Meets every de- 
mand of coach and performer alike. 


THE JUMBO: A new Gym Master 
trampolin with 36% more performing 
area for only 13% ‘more cost, a big 
10x17 foot frame with a 7x14 foot 
nylon web bed. A new standard for 
safety and official competition. 


FENNER-HAMILTON 
TRAMPOLIN COMPANY 
3200 So. Zuni St. 
Englewood, Colorado 


The ONLY trampolin with the Super- 
Enduro nylon web bed, which is tension 
stitched both laterally and longitudinally 
with FOUR rows of ultra-strength nylon 
thread. Gym Master beds are woven on 
exclusive precision engineered trampolin 
bed looms. 

The ONLY trampolin on which you 
can get the now-famous Quick-Turn Ad- 
juster, a special feature which adjusts the 
trampolin bed to any tension in one 
simple operation. With the Quick-Turn 





FENNER-HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 
3200 South Zuni St. ¢ Englewood, Colorado 


Adjuster on your Gym Master, you get 
bounce action as YOU LIKE IT...com- 
pletely eliminating sagging trampolin bed. 

The ONLY trampolin with Fast Fold 
Action... the legs, rails and the perime- 
ter frame fold together in one simple- 
one-man operation thanks to Gym Mas- 
ter’s fool-proof, non-projecting hinges 
and pressure-lube bearings. Folded and 
mounted on its own roller stand, the 
Gym Master rolls through any standard 
doorway. 


Please send me complete information on your Gym Master Trade-In offer, 
including the appraisal value of my present trampolin, which would apply 
toward the purchase of a new Gym Master Varsity or Jumbo Trampolin. 





School or Organization 





Address 





City 


Zone State 





Make of Present Trampolin 





Age 


Size 











Basic Issues 





(Continued from page 10) 


ity program of physical education for 


our students. We know our purposes 
we know our ‘should do’s’—all we want 
is an honest opportunity to do. Then a 
strong pull on our own boot-straps will 
close the gaps.” 
Director of Intramurals and Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education 
WAYNE H. CRAWFORD 
University of California, Riverside 

“The purposes of physical education 
have in past years vacillated according 


to national and world conditions—the 
emphasis during national emergencies on 
physical fitness activities and, during 
peacetime, on recreational activities and 
social outcomes. In many instances, 
members of our own profession have 
not agreed on common purposes. 

“Tf we all concur that the purposes of 
physical education at all levels, in- 
cluding varsity and intramural sports, 
should be equally applicable in peace- 
time or in times of national emergency, 
then the following questions must be 
truthfully answered in the affirmative. 

1. Does the program provide for 
every student emphasis on physical fit- 


ness; reasonable skill in team sports, in- 
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| and Education. 


New York 3, New York 


and Recreation. 








New York University Camp, 
Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 
Undergraduate Camp, June 1—June 22. 
Open to Undergraduate Students with a major 
in Physical Education, Camping or Recreation. 
Graduate Camp, July 6—August 14. 


Graduate professional courses in Health, 
Physical Education, Dance, Camping, Recreation 


Washington Square, 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 
Health, Physical Education, Physical Therapy 


Inter-session, June 8—July 3. 
Summer Session, July 6——August 14. 
Post Session, August 17—-September 11. 


| Courses lead to the B.S., M.S, and Doctorate Degrees. 


For further information write to: 


Dr. Leonard A. Larson, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Health and Recreation 
School of Education 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 











dividual sports and aquatic activities; 
skill above average in at least one recre- 
ational sport which can be pursued and 
enjoyed throughout life; and the real- 
ization of desirable concomitant learn- 
ings (sportsmanship, social values, ete.) ? 

2. Does every teacher and coach ac- 
tually achieve the above purposes - 
physical fitness, skill, knowledge and at- 
titudes—in the activity he instructs? 

3. Are state department requirements 
for teachers of physical education, par- 
ticularly at the elementary school level, 
adequate to provide teachers capable of 
organizing and conducting programs 
which meet desired purposes ? 

“Tt is time we cease merely giving 
‘lip service’ to purposes not actually 
achieved, bickering among ourselves as 
to desirable outcomes, and waiting for 
national conditions to dictate action. 
The basic issue is not knowing what to 
do but, doing what we know.” 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 


TAYLOR DODSON 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“There is a gap between what we 
know and what we do in physical edu- 
cation as well as in most other profes- 
sions. Studies have shown physical edu- 
cators to be only about 25 percent effee- 
tive in their practices. 

“Commonly listed reasons for inade- 
quate programs are lack of time, lack of 
facilities and equipment, and lack of 
teacher initiative. The teacher will list 
the first three, but the fourth is far 
more common than the others as the real 
reason for poor teaching. 

“Related to teacher initiative is his 
personal philosophy. Poor planning 
causes many failures and results in much 
rationalization. Inadequate communica- 
tion between physical educator and the 
public, including administrator and fae- 
ulty, explains indifferent administrative 
support. 

“There is limited cooperation between 
state departments of education, state 
athletic and regional ae- 
crediting agencies in their requirements 
in physical education. These groups 
could exercise strong positive influence 
in the realization of the best practices 
in physical education if there could be 
mutually aeceptable and desirable re- 
quirements included in their respective 
policies. 

“In the final analvsis it is the teacher 
who does the teaching. He makes the 
program, and often lacks desire enough 
to do a good job. When desire for good 
programs is aroused in administrators 
and teachers, the gap will be closed!” 


associations 


Head, Girls’ Health and Physical 
Education Department 
MARION E. PURBECK 
Hackensack, New Jersey, High School 

“The ‘Basie Issue’ in question appears 
to me to be a basic issue at all times for 
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‘Chuck’ Taylor ALL STAR 
7 BASKETBALL SHOES MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
of (Made in both high top and oxford patterns) COURT STAR — NETKING — SLIPNOT 
list a America’s No. Famous as the finest for all court games. When you choose one 
far 1 basketball of these top quality shoes you will find why both professionals and 
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Basic Issues 





(Continued from page 12) 
us in physical education. Evaluation of 
purposes and the methods to achieve 
those purposes is something which must 
be ongoing in all programs of education. 

“Tf our purposes, individually and col- 
lectively, have been sound they will still 
be sound as all alert educators constant- 
ly evaluate purposes to fulfill the needs 
of our culture and social structure. One 
must admit, however, that coasting is 
much easier than constantly steering and 
there are some programs which have just 


gone along. The public interest in what 
we are doing and the challenges hurled 
at us should, indeed, serve to make us 
examine more carefully what we are do- 
ing and whether we should be doing 
more and better! Perhaps all this soul- 
searching will make more of us evaluate 
our programs more carefully and serve 
to make sure that what we are doing is 
scientifically and edueationally sound, 
and what our programs offer will meet 
the needs of those boys, girls, men and 
women who are the participants. If 
that is the outcome of evaluation, which 
should be an inherent part of what we 








3128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 














PERFORMANCE-PROVED 
TOWELS... 
WITH THE LOW, LOW 
COST-PER-USE 


Here are the towels proved by the 
test of 
Famous McArthur Super-Gym and 


performance and _ value. 
Super-Turk Towels are good for 
350-500 uses and launderings—be- 
cause of the use of finest quality, 
triple-twisted two-ply yarns; heavy 
woven tape selvage edges; full 20” x 
10” shrunk size. It all adds up to 
better towels at lower cost. Specify 
McArthur for your best towel buy. 
Write for complete information. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, IN 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 








MCARTHUR 


GYM 


UWELS 
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do, then we can know that we are ful- 
filling our unique responsibility in edu- 
cation.” 


Former Assistant Professor of Health 
and Physical Education 


JOSEPH ZALESKI 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

“In today’s highly technical world, we 
have convinced ourselves of the neces- 
sity for greater emphasis on proper edu- 
cational preparation. ‘Get tough’ poli- 
cies have been adopted in academic pro- 
grams where it was believed snap 
courses were offered. This concentration 
of effort should permeate the entire 
school curriculum. A sustained effort to 
permit greater numbers of pupils to 
participate in competitive school athlet- 
ics through a broad intramural program 
is urgent. 

“Never before has the need been great- 
er for a physical activity program de- 
signed to offer many opportunities for 
participation to those who need an out- 
let for physical expression after a rough 
day on the books. A program to chal- 
lenge the student TV viewer and the 
interscholastic sports spectator to get up 
and make an effort is a must. Cars, 
movies, TV, and excessive spending mon- 
ey are opponents of our physical edu- 
cation programs which have provided 
competition. This is a challenge which 
demands our concerted professional 
skills to help close the gap.” 


Supervisor of Physical Education for Girls 
in Junior and Senior High Schools 


HARRIET V. FITCHPATRICK 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools 

“In this jet propelled race for space 
age can the time lag between what we 
are doing and what we should do in 
physical education be reduced? -The an- 
swer is ‘yes,’ if we believe in intelligent 
program evaluation. 

“To do this and later interpret results 
takes time, careful planning and a deep 
understanding of the educational objec- 
tives of our profession. Before any 
progress is made an acceptance of some 
of the well defined basic values for peri- 
odie or continuous evaluation is essen- 
tial. These values should include using 
evaluation as a constant interest in 
maximum pupil development; a tool for 
good teaching; a progress check; a 
means for increasing learning; a guide 
for program interpretation. 

“Fitness for the space age can become 
a reality if we are eager to be a part of 
this exciting era. Will we be able to 
keep pace with men of science in other 
fields of endeavor? An objective look at 
our own profession now may be one 
answer.” * 





BASIC ISSUE FOR APRIL 

“How much responsibility should the 
teacher of physical education have in 
the community recreation program?” 
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A new concept for 
HEALTH 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 
plus SAFETY! 


“The child’s interests tend toward motor acts.” 


“If the individual has been active throughout childhood and 
youth maximum fitness is achieved earlier.” 


From JOHPER and 
Journal of the A.M. A 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES . . . whether as instructor, super- 
visor, coach, director, principal, superintendent . . . to 
provide healthful recreation and effective physical educa- 
tion .. . are often made complex and difficult by the fact 
that children’s interests areso strongly ‘‘toward motor acts’’. 


SAFETY AT PLAY is no simple matter when gyms and play- 
grounds are crowded with active youngsters. The Cosom 
SAFE-T-PLAY idea grew out of your need to prevent 
physical injury as you promote physical fitness. 


THE LIGHTNESS AND RESILIENCE of Polyethylene make 
Cosom bats, balls and other equipment SAFE for even 
first grades and yet challenging to the skill and strength of 
high school students and adults. Because of these unique 
qualities, SAFE-T-PLAY Scoops, Bats, Balls and Bowlite“ 
(regulation bowling that needs no costly alleys) are now in 
daily use, indoors and outdoors, by schools, colleges, play- 
grounds, recreation departments, churches, hospitals and 
institutions all across America. 


SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCTS are made of 
unbreakable rugged, resilient yet 
feather-light Polyethylene plastic; safe 
for indoor play, weather-proof and 
long-lived for outdoors. 
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COSOM ‘sue Trunr> INDUSTRIES, INC. 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD. MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 








Batter gets a hit in game of Scoop Diamond ball. With 
the 30” Safe-T-Bat, this game can be enjoyed by 
adults as well as youngsters. 


Teach regulation bowling with Bowlite. 
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Over 8,000 schools throughout the world include Nissen 
Trampolines as an important part of their physical edu- 
cation and sports programs. Why? Because only Nissen 
has the experience that comes from designing and pro- 
ducing Trampolines for more than 20 years. Leading 
educators have confidence in Nissen quality, safety and 
performance. Whether purchasing the latest in modern 
equipment or replacement parts, they insist on Nissen 
Trampolines. 


Nissen alone offers all these outstanding construction 
features: OVAL TUBING for rigidity, strength and easy 
handling; ADJUSTABLE CABLES for individual per- 
formance; CONVENIENT HALF-FOLD and COMPLETE 
FULL-FOLD for easy storage; INTERCHANGEABLE 
BEDS AND SUSPENSION SYSTEMS to fit all programs 
and budgets. In addition, Nissen maintains a staff of 
qualified personnel ready to serve you. The latest in 
literature, training techniques, lesson plans and motion 
pictures are available at all times. Please write or call 
for the newest Nissen catalog and information. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES & FACTORIES: 
Romford, Essex, England 
Toronto, Ontario 

Giimligen, (Berne) Switzerland 
Auckland, New Zealand 













the Canadian Championships, Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Ontario. 



















YEARS OF 
PROGRESS 


Report of the AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 


JULIAN W. 


LOOK AT the Outdoor Eduea- 
tion Project’s first three years 


reveals that more than 3500 school 
and college administrators and 
teachers, conservationists, recreation, 
personnel, community leaders, and 
others interested in outdoor edu- 
cation have participated in outdoor 
education workshops sponsored by 
the Project. 

One or more workshops which 
featured clinics in outdoor 
activities, discussions on curriculum, 
and surveys of available resources 
for outdoor education have been 
held in 4 regions and 28 states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

A yearly state workshop has now 
become an established pattern in 
several instances. In addition, out- 
door education activities have been 
included in a number of regular in- 
service activities conducted by state 
departments of education, colleges 
and universities and local school sys- 
tems. This has enabled many other 
teachers and leaders to see the value 
of outdoor education and to acquire 
know-how in initiating activities in 
their own institutions and agencies. 

The leadership training work- 
shops, which constitute one of the 
major activities of the Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project plan of action, have 
given impetus to the improvement 


have 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SMITH, Director 


of curriculum programs in hundreds 
of schools and colleges throughout 
the nation. The effectiveness of the 
Project’s efforts was indicated in a 
follow-up survey, which revealed 
that nearly 50 percent of the schools 
and colleges represented at the state 
and regional workshops now include 
such activities as casting and an- 
gling and shooting and _ hunter 
training in their programs of 
health, physical education, and ree- 
reation, and other appropriate cur- 
riculum areas. 

Encouraging developments in 
camping, field trips, conservation ac- 
tivities, archery, boating and water 
safety, and other outdoor related 
learning activities were also report- 
ed in the survey returns. It is sig- 
nificant to note that there was a 
large gain in the number of outdoor 
education programs in 
schools, which in the initial survey 
conducted in 1955 reported no de- 
velopments in education. 
This illustrates the widespread in- 


secondary 


outdoor 


A major activity has been promotion of regional and state workshops for train- 
ing leaders in outdoor education, like this water safety class in Virginia. 
Such leadership training has given impetus to improvement of curriculum programs. 
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Rifle practice in junior high school 
is directed by Project-trained men. 


Julian W. Smith, Project director, 
right, and Dean Clifford Erickson, 
Michigan State University, compare 
notes at a state graduate workshop. 
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terest in outdoor education generally 
in all parts of the country. 

During the past year some signifi- 
eant new training activities have 
been initiated by the Project, includ- 
ing: 

1. Regional workshops on teach- 
er education and leadership prepara- 
tion in outdoor education for col- 
leges and universities. 

2. A regional workshop for school 
camping leaders. 

3. Outdoor education clinics with- 
in states under the direction of state 
departments of education, and col- 
leges and universities. 

A feature of the Project’s leader- 
ship training activities has been the 
three-week graduate workshop in 
outdoor education held at the W. K. 
Kellogg Gull Lake Biological Sta- 
tion of Michigan State University, 
Hickory Corners, Michigan, during 
the past two summers. This work- 
shop has attracted nearly 100 lead- 
ers from one-half of the states who 
have worked out curriculum pro- 
grams to include outdoor education 
for their own states or institutions. 
Comparable opportunities for grad- 
uate study in outdoor education are 
being initiated by other colleges and 
universities, making it possible for 
those interested to develop leader- 
ship in their own schools, colleges, 
and agencies. 

The second objective of the Proj- 
ect—interpretation of outdoor edu- 
cation—has been achieved with equal 
suecess. Discussions on outdoor edu- 
cation, exhibits, demonstrations, and 
elinies have been and are being in- 


eluded in state, district, and nation- 
al professional education confer- 
ences of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and other departments 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, such as the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the Association of 
Elementary School Principals, and 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Similar activities relating to 
outdoor education are found in meet- 
ings of state education associations 
and national and state conservation 
and youth agencies. 

The third goal of the Project has 
been the preparation of needed in- 
structional materials on outdoor edu- 
cation. Some of the materials pre- 
pared and distributed to date in- 
clude: 

1. 3,000 copies of Instructor’s 
Guide—Shooting and Firearms Edu- 
cation, published by AAHPER, 
1956. 

2. 10,000 manuals entitled Cast- 
ing and Angling, published by AAH- 
PER, 1958. 

3. 5,000 copies of the book, Out- 
door Education for American Youth, 
published by AAHPER, 1956. 

4. 13,000 copies of the book, Out- 
door Education, published by AAH- 
PER, 1956. 

5. JOHPER has contained more 
than 380 articles on outdoor eduea- 
tion. Beginning in April, 1959, the 
JOURNAL will contain an ‘‘Outdoor 
Edueation Page,’’ to be edited by 
Julian W. Smith. 





instructional materials 


Among the 
prepared by the Project is a shooting 
manual, now being completely revised. 


6. Hundreds of packets of ma- 
terials have been distributed by the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, the Nation- 
al Association of Angling and Cast- 
ing Clubs, the Fisherman Press, Inc., 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, and 
many other state and national agen- 
cies. 

One of the major developments in 
the Project during the past two 
years has been the emphasis on ele- 
mentary education, which has been 
made possible by the addition of the 
Daisy Jr. Safety Institute as a eco- 
operating ageney in the Project, 
along with the Associated Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers and the Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. As a result, a 


larger number of state and regional 
workshops have been held, and more 
elementary education. leaders have 
been involved. The broadened pro- 

(Continued on page 63) 





Nearly 50 percent of the schools and colleges represented 
at the workshops sponsored by the Project now include 
Above is a class 
in casting and angling at Pennsylvania State University. 


outdoor activities in their curriculums. 
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Outdoor education workshops practice what they preach 
and hold their sessions in the out-of-doors. 
of the leadership clinics through which the Project has 
reached more than 3500 educators and others in three years. 
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This is one 
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HOW TO TEACH 


The Underhand Pass in Volleyball 


HILDREN should be taught 
C skills that do not violate game 
rules, but the one almost invariable 
exception has been the underhand 
pass in volleyball. This pass should 
be made with a closed hand or with 
closed hands; the open-hand under- 
hand hit is not allowed in competi- 
tive play. 

Since 


most youngsters are ex- 
tremely unskilled and awkward 


when using this technique, however, 
they have not only been permitted to 
use the open-hand variation but they 
are taught to use it. Rarely does 
anyone bother to change this pattern, 
and unless the individual plays vol- 
leyball on a highly competitive basis 
later in his experience, he continues 
to violate a basic rule. 

The preferred as well as the .obli- 
gatory technique is the closed-hand 
underhand pass. If a child is ready 
to play volleyball, he certainly is 
ready to learn the proper technique 
for making the underhand pass. The 
only question is whether the teacher 
is ready to present it. The child who 
can control the underhand serve can 
learn to control the underhand pass 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


RALPH L. WICKSTROM 


University of Wichita 


using the closed-hand technique. Ac- 
tually, the mechanics for these two 
skills are essentially the same. It 
must be remembered that the under- 
hand pass should be used only when 
there is no alternative and that it is 
considered a defensive or an emer- 
gency pass. 


Method of Teaching the 
Underhand Pass 

The technique of hitting a ball un- 
derhand with a closed hand is taught 
as a sport skill and variation of the 
fundamental of hitting or striking 
an object. Drills and modified games 
are used as devices in the practice 
of the skill during the early part of 
the learning process. Then the un- 
derhand hit is used as the primary 
skill in selected games of low organ- 
ization. By using this type of teach- 
ing procedure, the skill in question 
could be taught at a grade level be- 
low the level on which the organized 
game of volleyball would normally 
be presented. With the underhand 
hit as a learned skill, transferring 
to the underhand pass in volleyball 
is a matter of specific drills. 


Correct Form for the 
Single-hand Underhand Hit 
Essentially, there is little differ- 
ence between the underhand hit and 
the underhand toss, and this analogy 
may be used in teaching the hit. 
With the right arm hyperextended 
and the right hand closed (fingers 
flexed with thumb pressing against 
the side of the second joint of the 
index finger) and the palm facing 
downward, step forward with the 
left foot, shifting the weight for- 
ward, and swing the right arm for- 
ward and upward. The knees are 
bent to help the performer get low- 
er for the hit. The ball is hit as the 
extended arm swings upward with 
the palm facing upward. A slight 
bend in the arm at the elbow is ac- 
ceptable and sometimes even neces- 
sary. Simultaneous contact with the 


ball is made by the entire hitting 
surface of the hand. A correct but 
more difficult variation is using the 
thumb side of the fist as the hitting 
surface. Reverse instructions apply 
for the single hand hit using the left 
hand. 


Correct Form for the 
Double-hand Underhand Hit 


While the single-hand hit is pre- 
ferred because of the greater possi- 
ble accuracy and control, the double- 
hand hit has some utility and may 
be used, especially by the weaker 
children. The hit is made from a 
standing position with the feet shoul- 
der width apart, the knees bent, the 





back straight, and the head up. The 
arms are bent slightly at the elbow 
and are close to the body, and the 
hands are below the waist and to- 


gether. The hands are clasped to- 
gether, fingers interlaced, thumbs 
parallel and together, pressing 


against the top index finger. The 
ball is struck by the hands as the 
legs are straightened and. the arms 
are swung upward and slightly for- 
ward. The ball should be hit up- 
ward, This is accomplished by keep- 
ing the forearms parallel to the floor 
when contacting the ball. 
Watehing the ball until it has 
been struck is of utmost importance 
in both forms. (Continued next page) 





Dr. Wickstrom, Wichita, Kansas, 
is director of graduate studies én 
health and physical education. 








When teaching the underhand hit, 
have the student go through the 
movements in the proper form with- 
out actually striking the ball. At- 
tention should be focused upon the 
position of the hand or hands at the 
moment of contact with the ball, so 
the student may see the proper way 
of utilizing the full hitting surface. 


Teaching Sequence 


Single-hand underhand toss. Cor- 
rect form for the 
must be observed. The arm not do- 
ing the toss must come across in 
front of the body to help hold the 
ball in the opposite hand until the 
During this drill the 
coordination of movements 
also used in the underhand hit are 
to be learned. This skill should be 
practiced using both the left hand 
and the right hand for the toss. 

Bounce and hit. The ball is held 
in the left hand with the left arm 
extended across the front of the 
body so the ball is in front of the 
right side of the body just above the 
waist. Drop the ball. As it bounces, 
step forward and strike the ball with 
a single-hand underhand hit after it 
starts downward from the top of its 
bounce. The ball should be hit to a 
partner in an upward trajectory not 
more than a height of six to eight 
feet for a distance of ten to twelve 
feet. The timing of the movements 
may be aided by using the verbal 
hints, ‘‘Drop,’’ pause ‘‘Step-hit.’’ 
This skill also should be practiced 
using both left and right hands for 
the hit. 

Modified Softball Game. The rules 
of this game are the same as for 
softball except that the bounce-and- 
hit skill is used instead of pitching 
and batting. Both left-hand and 
right-hand hits should be used if 
sufficient skill has been developed in 
the nondominant hand. 

Wall Rally. Using the bounce- 
and-hit skill, stand six to ten feet 
from an unobstructed wall space 
and practice rallying the ball 
against the wall. The ball should be 
hit after it starts the downward 
movement from the bounce. An ar- 
bitrary net line may be drawn on 
the wall at a height of three to five 
feet to assure an upward hit and to 


underhand toss 


toss is made. 
eorrect 


20 


control the foree of the ball. Both 
left and right hand hits should be 
used as the need arises. 

Wall-Ball. Mark a court accord- 
ing to the following dimensions: an 
inbounds area on the floor eight feet 
by eight feet, an unobstructed wall 
area eight feet wide and ten feet 
high, and a net line on the wall three 
feet from the parallel to the floor. 
The side lines on the floor should be 
extensions of the side lines on the 
wall. Basie rules are: 


1. The service is a bounce-and-hit from 
behind the end line. It must hit the wall 
above the net line and rebound into the 
playing court on the floor. 

2. The ball may be volleyed or rallied 
by the players but each hit must strike the 
wall above the net line and within the wall 
boundaries before striking the floor. Fail 
ure to do so is a fault. 

3. After striking the wall in the proper 
area, the ball may bounce once in the in 
bounds area on the floor. A ball touching 
the floor outside the playing 
fault. 

4. Opponents strike the ball alternately. 

5. The underhand single or double-hand 
hit must be used and the struck ball must 
have an upward trajectory. 


area is a 


6. If the server commits a fault he loses 
the serve. If the server’s opponent com 
mits a fault, the server scores a point. Only 
the server scores. 

7. A game shall consist of ten points. 

The game may be expanded to in- 
clude doubles play after sufficient 
skill has been developed. Players 
should be encouraged to use the 
proper hand according to whether 
the ball bounces to their left or to 
their right. 

Line Tenms. The court is ten feet 
long and five feet wide and is di- 
vided into sides by a net line five 
feet from either end line. Basie rules 
are: 

1. The service is a bounce-and-hit from 
behind the end line. It must go across the 
net line in the air and fall within the play 
ing area on the other side. 

2. The ball may be 
but must be 


volleyed or rallied 
with an underhand 
closed hand shot and have an upward tra 


struck 


jectory. 


3. The same person serves the entire 
game, 


4. A 
fails to return a shot properly in the play 


Five points shall be one game. 
point is scored if the opponent 


ing area. 
A variation of this is: 


Divide the 
halves. 


court into right and left 
Apply the same rules as above ex 
cept the service begins from the right hand 
court diagonally into the right hand court 


of his opponent and balls bouncing into 
the right hand side of a court must be 
played with the right balls 
bouncing into the left hand court must be 
played with the left hand. 


hand and 


Drills for Volleyball 

1. Underhand serve. 

2. Toss the the volleyball in the 
air to oneself, and as it descends hit 
it upward using the single-hand un- 
derhand hit. The ball should be 
tossed with the opposite hand from 
the one doing the hitting, it should 
not be tossed more than a foot above 
the head and it should not be hit 
more than two to three feet 
the head. 
ward. 

3. Toss the ball to and 
have two to five consecutive under- 
hand hits. Either hand may be used. 

4. Toss the ball to a partner and 
have him return it with an under- 
hand closed hand hit. The distance 
between partners should be eight to 
ten feet and an attempt should be 
made to make the toss as accurate as 
30th left and right hand 
hits are to be practiced. 


above 
Hit the ball straight up- 


oneself 


possible. 


5. Circle keep-up. Four to six 
players form a circle about six to 
seven feet in diameter. Starting with 
a toss, the ball is hit upward using 
the underhand closed-hand hit. Any- 
one may hit the ball since the object 
is to keep the ball in the air as long 
as possible. The number of hits may 
be counted or the amount of time the 
ball is in the air may be recorded. 

6. Wall volley. Use an underhand 
serve and continue to volley the ball 
against the wall from a distance of 
four to six feet. Employ the under- 
hand closed-hand hit and emphasize 
an upward flight of the ball. 

In order to encourage the use of 
proper underhand when the 
game is first being learned, modify 
the regular volleyball rules to per- 
mit one inbounds bounce in addition 
to the three hits ordinarily 
mitted on one side of the net. 


pass 


per- 


The above games and drills do not 
exhaust the supply of useful ma- 
terial for teaching the underhand 
pass in volleyball. They simply are 
devices which may be of value and 
should be a point of departure for 
the resourceful teacher of physical 
activities. * 
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Follow the 


Mountain roads beckon 
you deeper into Oregon’s 
rich natural beauty. 





gon for the Space Age, 
theme of the 1959 annual AAH- 
PER national convention, invites the 
professional concern of every Asso- 
ciation member. In Portland, Ore- 
gon, from March 29 through April 2, 
general, divisional, and sectional pro- 
grams will provide both provocative 
and practical answers for this chal- 
lenge to our field of education. 

Every member who attends the 
1959 national convention will find 
something especially for him—stim- 
ulating addresses by outstanding 
leaders in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation from across the 
nation, panel discussions on down- 
to-earth topics, demonstrations of 
new teaching techniques, commercial 
exhibits displaying the latest in 
equipment and supplies, educational 
exhibits, discussions, worthwhile 
workshops. 

And let’s not overlook the enter- 
tainment planned for Portland. The 
program is full—banquet, reception. 
a special demonstration by the Port- 
land schools, three evenings of danc- 
ing—ballroom, square, and folk— 
and top-notch performances by Spo- 
kane’s Silver Spurs and the Lariats 
from the University of Southern 
California. 

The annual cqnvention is always 
an adventure in professional growth 

it can be an adventure in educa- 
tional travel, too, when it is held in 
Oregon. Follow the Oregon Trail in 
your own car for a unique experi- 
ence, or plan your stay in Portland 


to include several of the many scenic 
tours available. 

By coming to Portland, one of the 
friendliest and most scenic conven- 
tion cities, you’ll be rewarded by 
glimpses of the grandeur of this 
rapidly-developing state which is 
celebrating its centennial this year. 
Recreational opportunities and fa- 
cilities abound on every side. Vast 
forest areas, camp sites, snow- 
capped peaks, and the broad Colum- 
bia River are only a stone’s throw 
away from Portland. The Pacific 
Ocean with its beaches and fishing is 
a short drive to the west. And to the 
east over its mountains, Oregon’s 
cattle ranches and wheat lands 
stretch mile on mile through coun- 
try that is a mecca for hunters. 

But Portland is not solely a city 
of recreational opportunities. It’s a 
shipping and _ industrial center, 
bursting its britches with growth as 
it strives to meet the demands of one 
of the nation’s fastest developing re- 
gions. Jack hammers, concrete mix- 
ers, and sawmills are converting 


Tours to scenic 
spots, such as 
the spectacular 
Columbia River 
gorge, will be 

a memorable 
part of your 
1959 convention 
adventure. 





Oregon Trail 


to the 1959 AAHPER Convention 
Portland, Oregon, March 29-April 2 





towns to cities, razing outmoded 
building for modern hotels and busi- 
nesses, providing the materials for 
construction here and elsewhere. 

All this you will glimpse, whether 
you arrive in Portland by plane, 
train, or automobile. Chances are 
your plane will take you past Mt. 
Hood, the snow-capped peak that 
dominates Portland’s horizon and 
thrusts its sharp head more than two 
miles skyward. Even during April, 
it is a center for ski enthusiasts. 

Your train will bring you down 
the Columbia River gorge, spectacu- 
lar with its sheer 1,000-foot cliffs 
rising sharply from the river. It is 
one of the nation’s major sources of 
hydro-electric power, having about 
one-third of the water power poten- 
tial of the entire United States. Pio- 
neer wagons creaked down the Gorge 
and over the slopes of Mt. Hood not 
too long ago into the lush Willa- 
mette Valley, still a principal center 
of the state’s population, and a re- 
gion of diversified farming whose 
products channel into Portland at 
the extreme north. 

By automobile from the south, you 
will come through some of the na- 


(Continued on page 66) 























HEN we’re all at the pool, 
WA sito is actually in session, 
but not in our building. Every May, 
all of our fourth and fifth graders 
go swimming each morning for ten 
consecutive school days. This is no 
small undertaking either, for it in- 
volves approximately 200-250 chil- 
dren over a four-week period. The 
classroom teachers pack their suits 
and gear to join the parade, or rath- 
er lead the parade. 

A pool is rented, and we hold 
four swimming classes in the morn- 
ing, with attendance taken as it 
would normally be in school (no one 
ever wants to ‘‘skip school’’ either). 
The children are dismissed as soon 
as their 45-minute swimming lesson 
is over, return home, and do not re- 
port to school until the afternoon 





Classroom teachers join 
fourth and fifth graders 
in the pool for a 
successful experiment in 
swimming instruction . . . 





session. The pool, unfortunately, is 
not within walking distance, and the 
parents form car pools to transport 
tke children. 

Each swimming class is a regular 
classroom unit, boys and girls to- 
gether. All four classroom teachers 
teach the swimming along with the 
physical education teacher. We are 


able to conduct four swimming 
groups at one time and still have a 
fifth teacher available to supervise 
the locker rooms. 

Don’t shake your head right away 
and say you couldn’t start such a 
program because your classroom 
teachers aren’t good swimmers or 
can’t swim. Naturally, a qualified 
American Red Cross Swimming In- 
stiuctor must be on hand at all times 
and assume responsibility for the 
safety of the children. But you 
know, and I know, that a good teach- 
er doesn’t have to be a star per- 
former—how many times did we 
hear that in college courses? 

The fourth grade is an ideal level 
to start the program. The children 
are able to work well in groups, are 
not too small for the average pool 
level, and have developed a fair 
amount of coordination. Enthusiasm 
and desire to learn need not even be 
considered—they are there in abun- 
dance. Don’t be misled ; the children 
want to learn to swim, but that 
doesn’t mean there aren’t a goodly 
portion who are very much afraid 
of the water. We have some very 
difficult cases as well as some chil- 
dren who are adept. And yet our 
success in teaching the children to 
swim has been remarkable. 

Better than 99 percent of the chil- 
dren are able to swim or float at 
least the width of the pool (35 ft.) 
at the end of the ten days. And by 
the end of the ten days of swimming 
in the fifth grade, better than 90 


Results are astonishingly good when classroom teachers take part in swimming 





instruction as part of the regular school work for fourth and fifth grade pupils. 
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percent are able to dive and swim in 
water eight feet deep. 
Why is the program so successful ? 
First, the classroom teachers know 
the children and are used to getting 
the best results from them. Second, 


the spirited competition among 
classmates is very evident and very 
important, although no stress is 
placed on this factor (and it has 
happened many times that the gym- 
nasium athlete was a nonswimmer 
who had a big personal battle to con- 
quer his fear and maintain his social 
standing). Third, the time of year is 
ideal. There is little illness, and 
pleasant thoughts of summer vaca- 
tion are ahead. Fourth, the children 
have little time to forget between 
lessons. And fifth, because this is 
only a ten-day session the teachers 
spend tremendous physical energy 
on the program. They get a great 
deal of satisfaction in teaching this 
skill that is rather alien to their 
natural field. Physical education 
teachers would probably have a com- 
parable sense of accomplishment if 
they could teach a child to read. 

Parents provide the transporta- 
tion for the children. Although it 
takes a bit of juggling on the part 
of the classroom teacher to help 
form the car pools, the results in 
public relations are gratifying. The 
drivers watch the daily progress of 
the group—and it is a very visible 
progress. Naturally they are inter- 
ested in their own children, but they 
are constantly amazed by the proj- 
ect as a whole. The parents do not 
mind giving their time, and on the 
last day thy receive a special treat— 
a swim with the children. The result 
has been a group of enthusiastic par- 
ents—the best salesmen we can have 
for our school. 





Mrs. Beisman is physical educa- 
tion director of the Durand-East- 
man School, where the swimming 
program described here is now in its 
twelfth year. 
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Swimming lessons for a whole class are 





Just lately our principal said to 
the faculty, when we were making 
requisition lists for supplies: ‘‘If 
you want something that you feel is 
important to your teaching or will 
help improve it, ask for it. You may 
not get it, but then again you might. 
But you can be sure you won’t get it 
if you don’t ask for it!’’ So ask for 


feasible even without a pool at the 
school—when parents and teachers 
join forces to provide this service. 


swimming! We all know the impor- 
tance of swimming and the desira- 
bility of learning the skills at an 
early age. 

Don’t settle for after-school swim- 
ming for those who might want to 
go, because you’ll be disappointed in 
your results. That would be com- 
parable to having an intramural 
program without any daily physical 
education classes, Survey your area 
for available pools, and talk with 
the person in charge. Tell him what 
you’d like to do. Most pools aren’t 
used in the morning, and managers 
are glad to rent them for such proj- 
ects. Then enlist one or two teachers 
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to help with the program. When 
you have a few plans and answers 
in mind, go to the principal and tell 
him what you’d like to do an? how 
you propose to do it. You’re a good 
salesman—and you have something 
worth while to sell. When you have 
accomplished this much, the rest is 
very easy. The children will need no 
convincing, and they will get their 
parents to help out with the trans- 
portation. After the parents see the 
results they won’t just go along with 
the enthusiasm of the children but 
will be your best supporters. 

Often people ask about our pro- 
gram and they raise the following 
questions. These are our answers: 


What if a grade teacher doesn’t 
want to teach swimming. We have 
had two over the years who were un- 
able to do the work, and they 
changed grades with another teach- 
er. All enjoyed the experience. 


What if a child can’t take part 
because of illness? If it’s a tempo- 
rary excuse (slight cold, poison ivy, 
etc.), he must come to the pool and 
observe the class. If it is a medical 
excuse (chronic ear trouble, etc.), 
arrangements are made for the child 
to be in school in another class. 


Who finances the program? The 
children pay $1.50, which is used for 
pool rental. A parking fee was nec- 
essary one year, so the money raised 
during a physical education demon- 
stration was used to defray this 
expense. 


What if a child can’t afford to 
pay for swimming? It is paid by the 
Physica! Education Department or 
school, if necesary. 


Do you have swimming for sixth 
graders? No. It takes four weeks 
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for the program, and the sixth-grad- 
ers have already had two years un- 
der the program. Some years we 
have tried after-school recreational 
swimming for them. 


What happens to the physical 
education program for the rest of 
the school during the four weeks of 
swimming lessons? One physical 
education teacher is still in school, 
and adjustments are made in sched- 
ules so no one loses out. (In the 
earlier years of the program, there 
was only one physical education 
teacher, so most classes were held in 
the afternoons; a few had be can- 
celed. ) 


Wouldn’t it be easier to transport 
the children to the pool by bus? No. 
The children can come and go more 
easily in small groups. There is no 
problem of supervision before or 
after class, and children return 
home for lunch. 


What about the school work they 
are missing? They aren’t missing 
any because the teachers have antici- 
pated the time and have made it up 
by extra work prior to the program. 
Written work is given to be com- 
pleted during the morning before or 
after their swimming. 


Are American Red Cross swim- 
ming tests given to the children? 
We used to give the tests but lately 
have discontinued. We spend all the 
time in teaching the children as 
many skills as possible. We feel 
they will have opportunities at a 
later date to take the tests. 


What about liability? You’d have 
to talk with your own insurance peo- 
ple. We are covered at the pool just 
as we would be on any field trip or 
school class. * 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


An examination of American physical education 


at a critical stage. Ahead lies its most 


serviceable era, if we can recognize present 


weaknesses and re-emphasize its strengths. 


NCREASINGLY during the last 
| decade, a vague sense of uneasi- 
about our schools has _ been 
voiced. The recent publication of 
the report on Education in_ the 
U.S.S.R. by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the launching by the So- 
viets of the earth satellites have 
sharpened and intensified the search- 
ing questions being asked about the 


ness 


strengths and weaknesses of Ameri- 
can education. Physical education 
cannot escape the soul-searching and 
self-criticism which now are so ur- 
gently required of all phases of 
American education. Recognition of 
weakness is requisite to the renewal 
of strength. 
This article 
American physical education — to 


seeks to examine 
point out some elements in its heri- 
tage, some strengths and weaknesses 
in its present theories and practices, 
and some promising possibilities of 
its greater usefulness in the future. 
Qbviously, a single presentation can 
provide but suggestive treatment of 
the subject. It is the author’s con- 
viction that physical education in 
America is at the crossroads. Ahead 
lies either the eclipse of the profes- 
sion or its most serviceable and use- 
ful era. Upon the quality of think- 
ing, planning, and action of the 
members of the profession lies its 
destiny. 

The ultimate test of the validity 
and worth of an educational pro- 
eram is the degree to which its pur- 
poses and services are sensitively at- 
tuned to the needs of society. The 
appraisal of these needs cannot safe- 
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ly rest upon transient considerations. 
Curriculums based upon superficial- 
ly conceived ‘‘life adjustment”’ eri- 
teria will not suffice. What 
quired is attunement to the constant 


is re- 


needs of society—to the values root- 
ed in its heritage, to the needs vital 
in its contemporary life, and to the 
dynamics of its dreams for a ecrea- 
tive future. 


Physical education, properly con- 
ceived, relates to such needs in 
American society. Ours is an ad- 
vanced technological civilization — 
an era of automation. Increasingly, 
technology imposes more and more 
artificial upon natural 
physical and emotional outlets. Mus- 


restrictions 


exercise relate more to physiology 
than_to technology, however. Hu- 
‘Je tonus, heatth, and the need for 
man bodies for 
healthful living. Every labor-saving 
device that is invented decreases the 
amount of exercise that the human 
body receives naturally. Therefore, 
substitute those 
which physical education programs 


require exercise 


activities such as 
can provide have become increasing- 
ly necessary for every boy and girl, 
youth and adult. 

This is no new thought. It was 
known half a century and more ago 
to such renowned leaders as Wil- 
liam Anderson, Tait MeKenzie, and 
Dudley Sargent. In 1904 Dudley 
Sargent noted that ‘‘The problem is 
to retain our acquired Health, 
Streneth, and Power under the con- 
ditions imposed upon us by modern 


progress.”’ 






The centrality of physical fitness 
—strength, stamina, and endurance; 
coordination, flexibility, and poise— 
was basic in the concept of our pio- 
neer leaders, and basic, also, in the 
concept of the Greeks 2500 years ago. 
It has been lost for awhile in the 
effort of modern physical educators 
to adjust to contemporary educa- 
tional theories and practices, some 
worthy, others mere clichés and shib- 
boleths. ‘‘The whole child,’’ ‘‘the 
life adjustment curriculum,’’ the 
psychology of ‘‘ permissiveness, ’’ and 
the ‘‘interest-effort- play -felt-need’’ 
quadrivium are among the concepts 
to which physical education has 
sought to relate. Some good results 
have been achieved; some confusing 
contradictions encoun- 
tered. 

The concept of the ‘‘whole child”’ 
seems to derive from the highly 
worthy Grecian concept of the ‘‘uni- 
ty of man.’’ Espousal of the con- 
cept does not guarantee that it will 
not be contradicted in practice, how- 
ever unwittingly. For example, the 
question so often raised by physical 
educators during the last two years 
—*‘‘fitness for what ?’’—suggests that 
the same degree of specialization that 
characterizes our modern vocational 
life can also apply to our physical 
life. It suggests, for example, that 
a different degree of physical fitness 
is required for the furniture mover 
than for the office worker. 

This suggestion constitutes a very 
dangerous half-truth. True, the fur- 
niture mover does require for his 
vocational task a more abundant 
measure of physical strength than 
the office worker for his. The total 
life of both, however, is governed by 


have been 


the laws of physiology, and physi- 
ology dictates that exercise is neces- 
sary for the sound health of both 
the furniture mover and the office 
worker. Herein lies one of the physi- 
eal educator’s great opportunities— 
to provide for the sedentary worker 
substitute activities for those which 
the manual worker derives natural- 
ly from his daily work. If the seden- 
tary worker is to enjoy abundant 
living, if he is to enjoy life as a 
vibrant, creative experience, he will 
need more than that measure of ‘‘fit- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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| This is advance information about 
| Operation Fitness—U.S.A., for all 
| AAHPER members. A national announce- 
' ment will be made on January 21, 1959. 


M** NEW PROJECTS are 
in the formative stage at 
AAHPER headquarters. Early plan- 
ning has been featured by a series of 
staff conferences, meetings with offi- 
cials of other NEA departments, 
consultation with NEA attorneys, a 
number of conferences with regional 
leaders of the Association, and final- 
ly by official approval of the tenta- 
tive plans by the AAHPER Board 
of Directors. 

Your Board of Directors is aware 
of the many needs of our profession 
in all of our areas of emphasis. Proj- 
' ects being contemplated are all close- 
ly related to the ongoing work of the 
Association. Practical ideas are be- 
| ing carefully explored to see how 
the Association can more effectively 
; do the many things that need doing 
or to provide a more substantial me- 
dium through which our profession- 
| al leaders can move ahead to upgrade 





programs. Officers of each division 

have been working closely with mem- 

bers of the headquarters staff to 

identify needed special projects 
| closely related to the work of their 
division. Many projects are taking 
shape. Ideas are welcomed from the 
field for others. 

One of the first steps taken was to 
secure the services of Louis E. Means 
as director of special projects; he is 
on leave of absence from the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. 
The ‘‘tooling up’’ process began 
in August and has moved forward 
rapidly since that time. Another 
significant step was the assembling 
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American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Your Association Moves Ahead 
With a Program of Expanded Service 


of special groups in Washington, 
D. C., to identify needed health 
projects and to fashion the ingredi- 
ents for a broad international rela- 
tions project. A number of prelimi- 
nary conferences have already been 
held with corporation and founda- 
tion leaders, preparatory to a 
planned campaign of intensified con- 
tacts in the near future. 

The following information of pre- 
liminary nature should help acquaint 
members of the Association with cur- 
rent planning. A tremendous up- 
surge of enthusiasm has surrounded 
all efforts to date as reflected by 
comments and letters from profes- 
sional leaders over the nation, by 
Shane MacCarthy and the Council 
on Youth Fitness, by representatives 
of business and industry, by other 
NEA officials, and through the con- 
ferences with members which have 
been possible in these few short 
weeks. 


A Total Fitness Emphasis 


Many of the proposed projects 
center about various aspects of total 
fitness—always a vital concern of 
AAHPER. Your Board and staff 
believe that all elements of fitness 
can receive positive leadership in 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. They believe that spiritual 
fitness is dynamically related to in- 
creased opportunities for education 
in the great outdoors, through em- 
phasis on family recreation and fam- 
ily camping, and the like. There is 

































no doubt that emotional fitness is 
strengthened through frequent op- 
portunities for expression in physi- 
cal education and physical recrea- 
tion. Moral and ethical fitness is a 
natural by-product of values learned 
in competitive sports and the stress 
and strain of active participation. 
Social fitness flows out of planned 
experiences in outing activities, so- 
cial recreation, and greater empha- 
sis on co-educational opportunities 
in both the instructional and recre- 
ational setting. 

Fitness for healthful living is a 
natural outcome of good programs 
of health instruction and _ health 
services, produced in a healthful en- 
vironment. Fitness for leisure living 
while in school and later in life is 
one of the basic principles which 
shape our curriculum and the total 
school and ageney programs. Fit- 
ness for living in a complex and ex- 
panding world is not the peculiar 
province of any one discipline, but 
certainly it should be possible to de- 
velop more adequate and significant 
international relations through the 
instrumentality of health, physical 
education, and recreation. Signifi- 
eant contributions to mutual under- 
standing and cooperative action are 
possible if leaders of many nations 
ean somehow find ways to be to- 
gether, to study each other’s pro- 
grams in action, and to interchange 
ideas, leaders, students, and pub- 
lished materials. 

Physical fitness can hardly be 
attained without physical activity, 
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and rarely unless accompanied by 
planned use of activities. The physi- 
eal elements of total fitness are the 
direct responsibility of our profes- 
sional leaders. Perhaps one of the 
greatest challenges involves the de- 
velopment of programs which pro- 
vide maximum physical competency 
and fitness and at the same time pro- 
duce elements of every other type of 
fitness in recognizable quality and 
quantity. 


Results Will Require Teamwork 


Your Association now approaches 
its 75th anniversary—a diamond ju- 
bilee year. It has steadily assumed 
a growing leadership role on the na- 
tional and world scene. Its potenti- 
alities are great, but in spite of con- 
sistent growth and maturity, its 
efforts are modified by financial limi- 
tations. Recent attention has been 
directed toward exploring every pos- 
sibility for expanding its base of 
operations. It is now planned to 
seek support and added strength 


from corporations and foundations 
with expressed and demonstrated in- 
terest in working closely with educa- 
tion for desirable outcomes. Careful 
planning is being done to launch a 
campaign of contacts with business 
and industry which will produce de- 
sired support in the near future. A 
fine start in teamwork between busi- 
ness, industry, and education (B-I-E) 
has been in operation for the past 
three years with the AAHPER Out- 
door Education Project now being 
directed by Julian W. Smith (see 
page 17). 

It is recognized that real action 
implementation must take place at 
the local level. The AAHPER team 
of local, regional, state, district, and 
national leaders should work toward 
common goals and purposes with in- 
creased determination, in order to 
achieve significant progress never 
before attained. There are many 
ways for a professional organization 
to provide inspiration, stimulation, 
and assistance to local effort. Proj- 


Operation Fitness—U. S. A. calls for cooperation from business, industry, 
and education, with help from the profession, local, state, and national. 
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ects currently proposed all shoot at 
that target. 


OPERATION FITNESS—U. S. A. 


A framework for action has been 
developed called OPERATION FIT- 
NESS — U.S.A. Innumerable proj- 
ects both large and small can become 
a part of this special project opera- 
tion; some may achieve separate 
identity and be developed in other 
ways. Consultation with attorneys 
has cleared the way for the use of 
this title. Actually, OPERATION 
FITNESS—U.S.A. will be controlled 
by the operational machinery of 
AAHPER, as an extension of its 
operational design. Funds may be 
accepted which will carry federal 
income tax deduction authority. The 
master project will provide a con- 
venient medium through which any 
number of corporations and founda- 
tions may become joint sponsors par- 
ticipating in the support of many 
projects, or can in some cases sup- 
port a specific project design. 


Why a Project Movement 
Of National Impact? 


A general awareness of fitness by 
the American public has been devel- 
oping for several years. Newspapers, 
magazines, and other mass media 
have given attention to fitness. Many 
factors have combined to put the 
spotlight on the needs of children, 
youth, and adults in a rapidly chang- 
ing society—all of them well known 
to AAHPER members. Some of the 
reasons why AAHPER has been mo- 
bilizing its resources and looking to- 
ward increased emphasis are: 


e Good programs over the nation lack 
sufficient support and recognition. Even 
local people often do not realize the fine 
services available in their own schools 
and agencies. The story needs to be told 
with power and direction. 

e Support is needed in order to achieve 
more adequate leadership at local and 
state levels. Many states still lack ade- 
quate HPER leadership in the State 
Department of Education. Local dis- 
tricts in too many cases need supervis- 
ors, coordinators, master teachers, and 
added skilled personnel. 

e Planned programs of public under- 
standing utilizing all mass media are 
needed. 

e AAHPER, as the logical national or- 
ganization in the combined fields of fit- 
ness, should not leave the vast task of 
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of individuals and organizations which 
normally do not have primary responsi- 
bility in these areas. It should assume a 
position of leadership at all times. 

e Many printed materials which could 
assist local leaders in initiating, strength- 
ening, and revivifying a diversified pro- 
gram need to be produced and widely 
distributed, as a growing number of re- 
quests from over the nation so clearly 
indicates. 








improving programs to sporadic efforts 


@ Much research is needed in order to 


permit the profession to proceed with 
confidence and assurance in directions 
needing attention. Research centers need 
all possible encouragement and financial 
assistance. 


e Testing and evaluation are necessary 
components of the total program, which 


continue to need validity, working in- 


gredients, reliable data, and a planned 
program of motivation and recognition. 
e As many AAHPER leaders as possi- 
ble need to be brought together in many 
places to share in the planning and ex- 
ecution of promising action design for 
the Association. 

@ Millions of boys and girls need to be 
reached and served more effectively. This 
will demand financial resources of major 
dimension. 


Marked by almost 75 years of 


steady growth and maturity, your - 


Association has the potential for un- 
surpassed effectiveness in the areas 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation. Its close and warm rela- 
tionship, both fiscal and personal, 
with the entire National Education 
Association family provides the 
framework for unparalleled team- 
work and cooperative endeavor. Its 
broad structure of Association offi- 
cers in sections and divisions is 
manned by professional leaders of 
the nation, elected by their associ- 
ates because of demonstrated com- 
petency. 

AAHPER’s counterparts in all 
states and districts constitute a for- 
midable organization. Its many af- 
filiates round out the greatest team 
in the world for effective action. It 
has direct working relationships 
with those who control the bulk of 
public facilities, organized parents 
and teachers, private and youth 
serving agencies, the medical profes- 
sion, school and public health de- 
partments, leisure related agencies, 
and millions of children, youth, and 
adults. Organized effectively for 
team action, AAHPER ean expect 
optimum results. 
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Among the many spe- 
cial projects which will 
be promoted through 
the Association’s ex- 
panded program is fam- 
ily camping, as whole- 
some recreation and a : 
means toward fitness. - 


How Will Operation 
Fitness—U.S.A. Work? 

OPERATION FITNESS—U:S.A. 
will simply be an extension of the 
normal operations of AAHPER, con- 
trolled and administered through the 
same mechanism as all other activi- 
ties of the organization. All appoint- 
ments and major policy development 
will be subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Three additional features beyond 
normal operation will be developed 
to facilitate effective concentrated 
project emphasis. A special Hxecu- 
tive Committee for OPERATION 
FITNESS—U.S.A. will be created. 
This small but very important group 
will be made up of the current, past, 
and elect presidents of AAHPER, 
the executive secretary, the chair- 
man of the AAHPER Finance Com- 
mittee, and two AAHPER members 
at large. Close continuity with the 
ongoing operation of the Association 
will thus be guaranteed. 

A special advisory body, the Board 
of Trustees of OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U:S.A., will be created. This 
larger group will be composed of na- 
tional leaders of repute and recog- 
nized acumen in finance, industry, 
corporate management, government, 
education, and public affairs. This 
group will meet annually, study pe- 
riodic reports, and offer support in 
every way possible. It will interpret 
to AAHPER leaders the pathway 
toward effective B-I-E teamwork 
and accomplishment. Much current 
attention is being given to national 
leaders who will be invited to serve 
on this Board. Association members 




















will be agreeably surprised to learn 
soon the composition of this Board 
of Trustees. 

Several advisory committees will 
be established to work with the mas- 
ter project development, in the fol- 
lowing areas: research, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, athletics, outdoor 
education, safety, and health. These 
will be small groups of three to five 
members each. 


What Projects Are Being Planned? 


Some of the areas of emphasis 
through special projects have al- 
ready been rather carefully defined 
and are in process. Others still are 
in very much of a discussion stage. 
A few of the ingredients of action 
design are suggested below: 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


1. On March 10-12, 1959, AAH- 
PER and the Mott Foundation will 
co-sponsor a Nationwide Clinic on 
the Community School. The Mott 
Foundation will provide partial fi- 
nancing. School and community 
leaders from selected ‘‘readiness 
areas’’ will be invited to participate 
in teams at Flint, Michigan. Coop- 
erating organizations will be the 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, Michigan Inter-Agency Coun- 
cil for Recreation, MAHPER, Chief 
State School Officers, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, American Association of 
School Administrators, Michigan 
State Department of Education, and 
the Flint Public Schools. The June 
issue of the Journal of Social Psy- 
chology will be devoted entirely to 
the results of this clinic. 

(Continued on next page) 
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AAHPER National Fitness Test Project 


One of the immediate projects 
rapidly taking shape as a part of 
OPERATION FITNESS—U. S$. A. 
is the National Fitness Test Project. 
Here at last is a test battery which 
ean be accepted nationally. A prod- 
uct of AAHPER research, it has 
been developed for the profession by 
our own leaders. The establishment 
of national norms for this test bat- 
tery was made possible through the 
cooperation of hundreds of inter- 
ested persons throughout the nation. 
Local school systems are moving 
rapidly into the test program. 

The AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual is now available for dis- 
tribution in quantity. It is well illus- 
trated, includes all necessary infor- 
mation for use of the tests, and pre- 
sents the norms for various age lev- 
els, for boys and girls. 





PERSONAL 
POPES RECORD 




















YOUTH FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 





The Personal Performance Record 
is a four page folder suitable for 
students’ individual use. The folder 
is attractively printed on heavy 
eard and earries spaces for personal 
data and two test results, a profile 
record, information on how to record 
the individual scores, and sugges- 
tions on how to improve fitness. 


Certificates of Recognition 


Beautiful three-color certificates 
suitable for framing and display are 
now available from AAHPER head- 
quarters. Each institution, district, 
or agency indicating a desire to par- 
ticipate in the National Fitness Test 
Project will be sent one of these cer- 
tificates without charge. Additional 
certificates may be ordered for pres- 
entation to school personnel. 


Orders may also be placed for 
beautiful three-color certificates for 
all students at the elementary, 
junior, and senior levels. Red seal 
certificates are designed for students 
who succeed in passing the 50 per- 
centile. Gold seal certificates are 
available for those who pass the 80th 
percentile of achievement. 


Embroidered Emblems 


Optional awards for test achieve- 
ments are now available in the form 
of distinctive embroidered emblems 
with red, white, and blue design. 
Special emblems for elementary, 
junior, and senior students have 
been designed. Special merit em- 
blems are available for those who 
pass the 80th percentile of accom- 
plishment. Beautiful AAHPER- 
NEA embroidered instructor’s em- 
blems are also available. 


Other Motivational Materials 

AAHPER now has designed and 
stocked special white and gray T- 
shirts, gray sweat shirts, hooded 
parka sweat shirts, cardigan jackets, 
and zipper Dan River windbreaker 
jackets for instructors or students 
with appropriate emblems on each. 
Girls’ scarfs with the fitness emblem 
are also available. 

All optional emblems and cotton 
materials will be made available at 
cost plus handling charges. A spe- 
cial catalog of all motivational ma- 
terials can now be obtained from 
AAHPER national headquarters at 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Schools and agencies 
may wish to order quantities of cer- 
tificates, emblems, and shirts by reg- 
ular requisition, through student 
body groups, or through school book 
stores or centers, or to select indi- 
vidual students to handle all orders 
and payments for the group. Some 
may desire to work with local serv- 
ice clubs, parent-teacher groups, or 
individuals to finance a district-wide 
use of motivation materials. 

Local departments are urged to 
determine their quantity needs and 
to place group orders promptly. 
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2. Development of a national pro- 
gram of regional clinics and work- 
shops on family camping and relat- 
ed outdoor skills is planned to fur- 
ther expand the Outdoor Education 
Project now in operation. Related 
publications and instructional guides 
will be produced and distributed. 

3. Activation of the AAHPER 
National Fitness Test Project is now 
in motion. In addition to the AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test Manual 
and the Personal Performance Rec- 
ord forms now available, a series of 
recognition certificates for institu- 
tions, administrators, and leaders, 
and also for boys and girls partici- 
pating in the test project, are now 
available. Supplementing the cer- 
tificates is an assortment of motiva- 
tional items of optional nature carry- 
ing the special AAHPER fitness em- 
blems. 

4. Sound and color films are be- 
ing developed to assist in the admin- 
istration of the National Fitness 
Test Project. Corporation financing 
is making this expensive project 
possible. 

5. A carefully planned program 
of preparation, printing, and wide 
distribution of materials and kits is 
being activated. Such materials will 
assist in the use of nationally ap- 
proved fitness testing techniques, 
program stimulation ideas, new ap- 
proaches to sports participation or- 
ganization, new directions for pilot 
and experimental design, and the 
like. 

6. Increased emphasis will be giv- 
en to family recreation through 
printed materials, regional clinics 
and workshops, outdoor education 
skills courses and participation op- 
portunities, and in other ways. 

7. Clinies, demonstrations, special 
competition, exhibits, pageants, 
sportsoramas, festivals, and other 
types of special events will be devel- 
oped. 

8. A film is now being planned 
on the nutritional problems relating 
to achievement in physical compe- 
tency—a new approach to better nu- 
trition education with motivation. 
The project will yield a quantity of 
sound and color prints for use in re- 
gional areas; it is being financed by 
the American Bakers Association. 
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9. A nationwide network of clin- 
ics, workshops, conferences, and spe- 
cial events will be planned to stimu- 
late greater fitness emphasis through 
well-defined projects. 

10. Close cooperation is being ini- 
tiated with other sports foundations 
and associations so that special in- 
structional clinics and courses may 
be developed at the local level for 
such activities as tennis, golf, bowl- 
ing, archery, ete. 

11. A nation-wide network of 
skills clinies for younger children 
may be stimulated in many activity 
areas, sponsored by local newspapers, 
service clubs, and governmental 
agencies. 

12. Special projects to stimulate 
programs for the physically handi- 
capped could be developed. Empha- 
ses may vary from _ prescription 
therapy to pure recreation. 

13. Plans are developing to stimu- 
late special fitness programs in con- 
nection with all types of fairs and 
expositions across the nation. 

14. States or groups of states may 
be selected, if local needs determine, 
for the development of pilot and ex. 
perimental fitness projects in health, 
physical education, or recreation. 

15. A National Commission on 
Health Education Curriculum is 
proposed which could provide unin- 
terrupted study over a_ sufficient 
time period to identify the health 
needs of children and youth, plan a 
comprehensive health program for 
all grade levels, and point the way 
to proper development, evaluation, 
and appraisal of health education 
and health services. 

16. Establishment of desirable 
standards for facilities for all grade 
and age levels is proposed. 

17. A project is under considera- 
tion to sponsor jointly with the 
Athletic Institute a national work- 
shop to identify and develop guides 
and suggestions for the purchase of 
physical education and _ athletic 
equipment and supplies. 


LEADERSHIP 


18. An approach’ will be made to 
the problem of providing initial 
matching funds so that states now 
lacking a state director of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
and adequate staff may be able to 
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inaugurate a continuing service to 
local schools and communities. Con- 
sultive service may be provided as 
needed to secure this type of leader- 
ship. 

19. Techniques will be worked 
out with recreation administrators 
to find ways to achieve greater fit- 
ness outcomes in operating recrea- 
tion programs, 

20. Loeal, state, district, and na- 
tional leaders will share with 
AAHPER officials in the planning, 
evaluation, and implementation of 
all action design. 

21. A planned campaign of stimu- 
lation and local area support will be 
planned with several nationally or- 
ganized service clubs. It is expected 
that various clubs will give special 
attention to certain aspects of the 
over-all project development, pro- 
viding funds and leadership as 
needed. 

22. A program to stimulate fit- 
ness outcomes in recreation will be 
developed with state and local rec- 
reation departments and _ private 
agencies by means of planning con- 
ferences, printed materials, ete. 

23. Safety and driver education 
projects, involving funds for perma- 
nent headquarters staff, the publica- 
tion and distribution of materials, 
and travel expense, are envisioned. 

24. Also in the blueprint stage 
are plans to develop a national proj- 
ect on health services and the school 
nurse, with regional workshops and 
addition of permanent headquarters 
staff. 

25. A project to assist in assem- 
bling all state directors for an an- 
nual workshop for the improvement 
of leadership and services in health, 
physical education, outdoor educa- 
tion, safety education, and recrea- 
tion is contemplated. 

26. Special seminar workshops lo- 
eated and conducted regionally for 
the purpose of improving instruc- 
tion at the teacher preparation level 
in health education may be created. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 
27. Conferences and cooperative 
plans for constant dissemination of 
information through press, radio, 
television, and all forms of mass 
communication on local, regional 
(Continued on page 48) 





Embroidered emblems for elementary, 
junior, and senior boys and girls will 
indicate their fitness achievements. 
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Three-color certificates are for all 
schools and students participating in 
the fitness testing project. The spe- 
cial instructor's emblem is 4” high. 
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rill and Skill 


before the Kill 


Thorough training in fundamentals 


is the key to mastery of tennis 


MARY M. FREDERICK 


Springfield College 


HE black top of the tennis 

courts stretches invitingly under 
a sunny sky. With the eagerness of 
those new to a sport, we grab a 
racket and dash out on the court to 
play. Whoops—let’s hold every- 
thing! What have we forgotten? A 
little solgan sums it up. ‘‘Drill and 
skill before the kill’’ should be a 
motto for every beginning tennis 
player and his instructor. 

For the beginner, the ideas of 
proper body position, correct move- 
ment, and good form are important 
ones. Stressing their value, even 
above the student’s immediate en- 
joyment, is one of the duties of an 
instructor. The greatest enjoyment 
derived from any game is the knowl- 
edge that one can play it well, and 
this excellence comes only with thor- 
ough training in fundamental skills. 
Drill, constant practice, and hard 
work are essential for the student 
who sets out after those elusive 
phantoms—accuracy and control. If 
the instructor realizes this and 
makes use of the drills that help the 
student to perfect his skills, he will 
give his students a good foundation 
for tennis. 

The ‘‘enjoyment today instrue- 
tor’’ is not the only facet to the re- 
jections of drills. Some instructors 
believe that fundamental _ skills 
should not be broken down and 





An assistant professor of physical 
education, Miss Frederick has wrii- 
ten articles on various aspects of 
physical education, including safety. 
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maintain that the student must 
learn everything as a whole. They 
believe the most important thing is 
to get the students on the court for 
play. Perhaps these methods of 
teaching have merit, but experience 
shows that nothing compensates for 
the basic drills and skills. Many stu- 
dents do not have the coordination 
that would enable them to perform 
whole actions correctly simply by 
imitating the instructor. For them, 
we need long sessions of drill, of re- 
peating until we are hoarse such 
phrases as: ‘‘keep your eyes on the 
ball,’’ ‘‘bend those knees for a low 
one,’’ ‘‘swing the racket face paral- 
lel to the ground,’’ ‘‘reach for the 
ball,’’ ‘‘follow through.’’ For all, 
the quick learner as well as the slow, 
drill helps to perfect skills and to 
make them almost automatic. 

But drills need not be dry and 
dull. They can be almost as fasci- 
nating as the game itself. When 
they are, they involve the student’s 
whole-hearted interest in the game 
and awaken appreciation for the 
skill required in playing tennis. 
Here are some of the most interest- 
ing and effective drills, all of which 
may be used indoors as well as out- 
doors on the court. 


Relays With the Racket 


Relays are effective when used as 
warm-ups to begin the class period. 
Divide the class into groups of four. 
The instructor may change the foot 
movements to run, slide, skip. Four 
examples of relays are: (a) bounce 
the ball up on the racket face, (b) 
bounce the ball down on the racket 
face, (c) alternate bounee—up and 
down on the racket face, and (d) 


balance the ball in the center of the 
racket face. 
Objectives: Student learns to 
keep his eyes on the ball while 
moving and gets the feel of the 
ball on the racket face. 


Moving and Scoring 


For this drill, lay off a tennis 
court area, approximately 12 feet by 
6 feet and add lines for the net and 
service areas. A game is plaved with 
a partner using the open hand as a 
racket. The wrist should be locked 
when swinging. 

Objectives: Student learns cor- 
rect body position for the 
swing, side to net, and learns 
to swing the entire arm from 
the shoulder. Student learns to 
score the game of tennis. 


Using the Net to Improve 
Judgment 


The instructor and student stand 
on opposite sides of the net. As the 
instructor tosses the ball over the 
net into the various areas of the 
court, the student must catch the 
ball on the first bounce, throw it 
back, and return to the center of 
the baseline. 

Objectives: Student learns to 
judge the bounce of the ball and 
improve his timing. Student 
learns how to move on the court 
and return to the waiting position 
at the baseline. Student learns to 
keep his weight on the balls and 
toes of his feet when moving or 
waiting to play the ball. 


Parts of the Racket 
Now that we have worked on the 
arm swing, racket control, and move- 


GRIP HANDLE THROAT 





FACE 


ment on the court, we can start the 
basic strokes and grips. It will save 
time if the instructor makes certain 
the student knows the various parts 
of the racket, for he will refer to 
them often while teaching the 
strokes and grips. 
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Forehand Stroke 


It is important to stress the cor- 
rect grip in the performance of any 
stroke. In explaining the forehand 
grip, the instructor may say: ‘‘ Place 
the right hand on the face of the 
racket, slide the hand down the han- 
dle to the grip, and shake hands 
with the racket.’’ To teach proper 
body and feet position, the instruc- 
tor gives the following commands: 
Position stance.— 
Student faces net, 
feet slightly apart, 
weight on the balls 
of the feet, racket 
held in forehand 
grip and support- 
ed at the throat 
with the left hand. 
Pivot. — Student 
turns right on the 
balls of the feet. 

L Step forward and 








swing. Student 
. steps forward on 
the left foot, 


swings the racket back, and follows 
through. 


Backhand Stroke 


In teaching the backhand grip, 
have students place the racket on the 
floor. When picking up the racket, 
they should slide their fingers un- 
derneath the grip and clamp the 
thumb around the other side of it. 
The knuckles of the right hand 
should then be on top of the grip. 
You may also add that the racket 
face should be a quarter turn down 
in comparison with its position in 
the forehand grip. To teach proper 
body and feet position, the instruc- 
tor gives the following commands: 
Position stance.— 
Same as for fore- 
hand stroke. 


Pivot. — Student 
turns left on the 
balls of the feet. 


Step forward and 
swing. — Student 
steps forward on 
the right foot, 
swings the racket 
back, and follows 
through. 
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The instructor may use the word 
“*freeze’’ anytime during the com- 
mands to check body position, feet, 
position of the racket, grip, ete. Af- 
ter these skills have been learned, 
the instructor may toss the ball over 
the net to give the student practice 
in moving diagonally forward and 
back and to the side. 

Objectives: Student learns to piv- 

ot and shift his weight. Student 

learns to keep the front foot 
ahead and feet parallel to the net. 

Student learns to return to the 

waiting position. 


Drill for Forehand and 
Backhand Strokes 


When students 
have mastered the 
sequences of the 

fielder forehand and back- 

hand strokes, they 

can be divided in- 

to groups of four 

for this drill in- 

v 4 volving a_ batter, 

e) catcher, fielder, and 

oe ‘ropper’ ~dropper. One stu- 

t dent drops the ball 

catcher into a circle ; the 

batter swings at it, 

using good form for the forehand or 

backhand stroke ; the fielder retrieves 

the ball and returns it to the catcher. 

After the batter has taken ten 
strokes, the positions are rotated. 

Use of the practice board is also 

excellent for drill in forehand and 

backhand strokes, but some gym- 

nasiums have no board or wall that 

can be used for this purpose. A drill 

with dropper, batter, catcher, and 

fielder accomplishes the same end. 

The gymnasium floor can be divided 

into sections for each team of four; 

with larger classes, another fielder 





Elementary drills for the 
elementary points in tennis 
are necessary. Concentra- 
tion on basic skills means 

better actual play—and 


more fun with tennis. 





could be added to each group so that 
no one sits out. 
Objectives: Student learns to 
keep eye on the ball, to shift his 
weight, to keep racket level, and 
to follow through. 


Serve 


Most instructors advocate the 
forehand grip for the beginner 
learning to serve. Here are steps to 
follow in teaching this stroke. 

1. Have the student toss the ball 
about three feet above his head with 
his left hand and allow it to drop 
in front of his left toe. 

2. With the right hand placed be- 
hind the neck to get the feeling of 
the racket position, ask the student 
to toss the ball with his left hand, 
then snatch the descending ball with 
his right hand, palm down position. 

3. Next, have the student drop 
the racket behind his right shoulder, 
straighten the arm, bring it over his 
head and down across his body until 
the racket ends up in front of his 
left toe. 

4. Have the student practice serv- 
ing with the ball. 

Objectives: student learns to con- 

trol the ball on the toss and to 

keep eyes on the ball. Student 
learns the proper timing for 
meeting the ball with the racket. 

Student learns to shift weight 

from front to back to front again. 


Build a Foundation of Skill 

These are elementary drills for 
the very elementary points in tennis. 
It is, however, a mastery of these 
basie skills of the serve, forehand, 
and backhand strokes that enables 
the student to learn the more ad- 
vanced tactics of actual play. The 
instructor who has most at heart his 
students’ enjoyment will recognize 
his responsibility for building in 
them a good foundation of skill— 
through drill. 

It is no favor to let students jump 
haphazardly, unprepared, into the 
game. Only with concentration on 
first things first can they become 
really good players. Only then can 
they feel the full joy of the game. 
Drills are necessary. They can also 
be fun, and they mean more fun 
with tennis in the end. * 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMM 


Health Quest 






AND THE Al 


Teachers of physical education are 
confronted daily with health problems. 
Questions arise not only from contact 
with students in the classroom, gym- 
nasium, and athletic field, but also 
from the official relationship of these 
teachers to the administration of the 
school and to its patrons. The physical 
education teacher is often asked to 
advise the school administration on 
health policy or to participate in the 
health program in some capacity or 
other. Parents not. uncommonly seek 
the advice of the physical educator re- 
garding the growth and development 
of their children. In the field of ath- 
letic training and conditioning, the 
physical education teacher is expected 
to be informed on such problems. 

Frequently, however, the physical 
education teacher is unable to give ac- 
curate answers to questions asked of 
him. His preparation has not included 
medicine, nursing, public health, or 
allied fields, and hence there are many 
problems beyond his scope of prepara- 
tion. Diagnosis and treatment of in- 
jury or disease are not the responsi- 
bility of the physical educator, and at- 
tempting to practice these is both edu- 
cationally unsound and illegal. 

A plan is needed in every school 
which will use the knowledge and tal- 
ent of the physical education teacher 
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in safe and constructive ways, a plan 
which will make it possible for the 
physical education teacher to utilize 
medical and public health personnel 
for consultation. 

Such a plan, and program, are essen- 
tial in any modern school, regardless 
of size. There are problems involving 
the health of students with respect to 
disease and accident prevention, emer- 
gency care, environmental sanitation, 
nutrition, and other matters, which re- 
quire a working program with written 
policies and agreed-to practices ready 
to govern the situations as they arise. 
The policies and practices should re- 
flect the best of educational, medical, 
and parental judgment, and the pro- 
gram should have the support of the 
local medical society and local health 
department. Once policy has been es- 
tablished, it becomes the obligation of 
all concerned to conduct their part in 
full acknowledgement of it. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT 


Once such a school health program 
is established, the physical education 
teacher (including the athletic coach) 
has a group of associates from whom 
solutions to common health problems 
can ordinarily be drawn. This report 
was prepared to indicate the scope of 
such problems and to suggest some of 
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RROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


the directions which the solutions may 
take. Many physical education teach- 
ers and coaches were asked to submit 
typical questions and problems which 
they encounter. Possible solutions to 
them have been composed by several 
specialists in medicine, health educa- 
tion, and physical education. The solu- 
tions given are based upon research, or 
when such is not available, upon expert 
opinion; or the solutions reflect the 
best practice as recommended and ac- 
cepted by competent leaders in the 
various fields. 

Teachers using this material are cau- 
tioned not to assume that the “last 
word” has been written. New facts 
are being discovered about health every 
day. Space limitations and the com- 
plexity of some of the questions make 
it necessary to sacrifice full discussion 
to brevity in some instances. This re- 
port, therefore, should be thought of 
as a “guide” for helping all individuals 
who assume responsibility for the physi- 
cal education and athletic activities in 
the school to meet better some of the 
perplexing health problems with which 
thy are confronted. It also may serve 
as a discussion guide for the pre-serv- 
ice and in-service preparation of 
teachers of physical education as they 
assume their share of responsibility for 
the health of school children. 
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5 jhe TEACHER of physical ed- 
ucation may contribute to the 
prevention of infection and disease 
by the establishment and observa- 
tion of hygienic standards based on 
an understanding of the conditions 
related to their cause. Physical edu- 
cation teachers have asked: 


1. How may infections be spread 
through physical education activities? 


Infections may be spread by the 
use of common towels and drinking 
cups; sucking of common sponges 
and other articles; and wearing oth- 
ers’ clothing, supporters, socks, and 
other apparel. Infection may also 
oceur through the use of unclean 
towels, mats, and other equipment 
and through close contact between 
players as they use equipment in 
common. Drinking fountains, indi- 
vidual drinking cups, or portable 
sprayer fountains should be substi- 
tuted for the common sponge or dip- 
per. The excitement of a game may 
cause players and coaches to relax 
sanitary precautions which would 
ordinarily be maintained. 

Athletes should not assume that 
strength of muscle means immunity 
to infection. It does not. There is 
no relation between size or strength 
and susceptibility or resistance to 
disease. Invading organisms, such 
as a virus or bacteria, are fought 
with immunological processes and 
not muscles. 


2. Is exercise or a stiff workout bene- 
ficial in curing infection? 


No. It is axiomafic that a person 
suffering from any infection should 
take it easy. Exercise, and particu- 
larly a strenuous workout, may 
cause the infection to spread with 
more serious effects. The individual 
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should not participate in any activi- 
ty which will subject his body physi- 
ology, and particularly his heart or 
lungs, to strain. Bruising injuries to 
a boil or wound infection may cause 
its spread. It is wholly inadvisable 
to attempt to ‘‘work out’’ a cold, 
and no athlete should be permitted 
to play while suffering from the ef- 
fects of one, unless medical clear- 
ance has been given. Rest, prefer- 
ably bed rest, is of great importance 
in the treatment of respiratory dis- 
eases. 


3. May colds and influenza be trans- 
mitted through insanitary practices? 


Yes. These may be transmitted 
through contact, spitting, sneezing, 
talking with persons with colds, 
coughing, the use of common drink- 
ing cups, towels, and other means 
already described above. The physi- 
cal education program should pro- 
vide clean and individual towels and 
drinking cups for every participant 
for every usage. 


4. What infections are likely to be 
most devastating to an athletic team? 


There are a number of these: 
colds, influenza, mumps, measles, 
boils, impetigo, and ringworm. An 
epidemic of colds or influenza has 
caused many a fine squad to forfeit 
its chances for victory. Other infec- 
tions feared by coaches are mumps 
and measles, which are often mis- 
takenly considered as trivial ‘‘chil- 
dren’s diseases.”’ 

Any boy or girl with symptoms of 
a cold or other respiratory infection, 
or in whom any elevation of temper- 
ature is suspected, should be prompt- 
ly excluded from participation in 
physical education activity and ad- 
vised to seek medical attention. This 
is recommended for the protection 
not only of his own health but also 
of that of his associates. When no 
medical opinion is immediately or 
routinely available, it is best to ex- 
elude the player from participation 
and isolate him from his associates. 

Permitting the ill player to par- 
ticipate in athletic contests and then 
eulogizing him for this supreme ef- 
fort is inexcusable. A well substi- 
tute is always a better risk for the 
team and the coach than a sick regu- 
lar member of the team. 


5. Is there much danger of infection 
from floor or mat burns or other abra- 
sions and wounds encountered in physi- 
cal activity? 


Yes, particularly if first aid is not 
promptly and properly given. All 
floor and mat burns should be care- 
fully and thoroughly-washed with 
soap and water, because the many 
germs on the floor and mats are like- 
ly to be ground into the injured tis- 
sues. It is important, therefore, that 
mats be kept as clean as possible. 
The use of rubber covering that can 
be cleaned daily is one means of 
keeping mats relatively clean. 

First aid must remain first aid. 
Whether an antiseptic should be 
part of athletic first aid should be 
determined in advance by the school 
medical adviser or a committee of 
the local medical society. It is recog- 
nized that careful cleansing with 
soap and water provides all the nee- 
essary protection against infection 
insofar as first aid care is concerned. 
Deep cuts and lacerations should be 
treated by a physician, not by the 
teacher. 

All players should be immunized 
against tetanus. The possibility of 
tetanus and gas gangrene infections 
must be considered when dirt from 
the playing field enters a wound. 
Open lesions must at no time be 
sealed by the use of an ointment or 
an airtight bandage. The absence of 
air favors the development of these 
infections. 


6. Is it all right for individuals who 
have been injured to continue play 
after first aid is given? 


This depends on the nature and 
extent of the injury. It is advisable 
to take the player out of the game 
following an injury, particularly af- 
ter any period of unconsciousness or 
injury to the head or spine. At all 
interscholastie contests and practice 
periods where the injury hazard is 
great, a physician should be present 
to determine appropriate care for 
injuries and to decide concerning 
continuing play. The insistence of 
some coaches that a player continue 
to play after he has been injured is 
a dangerous practice since addition- 
al damage may result. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Elena M. Sliepcevich, D.P.E., The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Charles C. Wilson, M.D., School of 
Public Health, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Elizabeth Avery Wilson, Ph.D., 
AAHPER, Washington, D. C. 
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7. What responsibility does the physi- 
cal educator or coach have beyond first 
aid? 

None, except to refer injured par- 
ticipants to the family physician or 
school medical adviser. He also has 
the obligation to encourage young 
people to obtain prompt medical 
care when it is needed. 


8. Are boils transmissable among par- 
ticipants in physical activities? 

Yes, probably because of some of 
the insanitary practices discussed 
previously. Both are caused by a 
germ—usually a Staphylococcus— 
which may readily be passed from 
one player to another as players 
make contact with each other. More 
often the germ is transmitted from 
dirty clothing worn next to the skin. 
All lesions should be treated by a 
physician. 

Wherever possible adhesive tape 
should not be used on the skin to 
hold boil dressings in place. Irrita- 
tion of the skin caused by the tape 
frequently spread of the 
boils. 

The frequent washing of clothing, 
uniforms, and towels, and the dry 
cleaning of hip pads, head gear, and 
all other equipment that permit such 
treatment are worth more than the 
additional cost. If the equipment 
cannot be so cleaned, it must not be 
worn next to the skin. 

Individuals with boils should be 
kept out of active participation in 
sports and from use of dressing 
rooms and showers. All participants 
in physical education activities 
should be particularly careful in 
keeping clean. Hot showers with 
soap should be taken after activity. 


causes 


9. What is the “itch” commonly asso- 
ciated with athletic supporters? 


‘‘Ttch’’ from supporters repre- 
sents, in most eases, skin irritation 
or abrasion from friction. On ocea- 
sion this relatively mild disturbance 
may be complicated by germ or fun- 
gus invasion. 

All primary reactions should re- 
ceive prompt attention. The area 
must be kept clean and dry. If only 
mild irritation is present, taleum 
powder can be applied. Sometimes 
temporary cessation of sports par- 


ticipation is advisable. Attention 
should be directed to correction of 
defects in the supporter, such as 
stiffness of the fabric or improper 
fit. Medical attention is necessary if 
the reaction persists or becomes 
aggravated. 
10. Are acne or pimples “catching”? 
No, but control measures for acne 
or pimples are similar to those for 
boils in cases where the lesions are 
superficial, although the condition is 
far less dangerous. Obviously care 
should be taken to prevent the 
spread of pus of any sort, but most 
eases of acne have a systemic basis 
which is much more important in its 
occurrence. Acne, like boils, requires 
the attention of a physician. The 
control of the disease may be of 
great importance to the individual 
for social and cosmetic reasons, but 
the disease carries little menace to 
the other members of the class or 
squad. 


11. Can poliomyelitis be spread 
through swimming or wading pools? 


Observing good standards of sani- 
tation in swimming and wading 
pools is of basic importance. There 
are now effective preventive mea- 
sures available for polio. Every 
school child and teacher should be 
vaccinated against this disease. 

In the presence of polio in the 
community, it is best to consult the 
local Board of Health regarding the 
advisability of modifying or discon- 
tinuing strenuous activities, inelud- 
ing swimming. Fatigue and chilling 
have an adverse effect on persons 
who may have been exposed to polio 
and may be responsible for the dif- 
ference between a relatively mild 
ease and one that is seriously erip- 
pling. 


12. What is the best way to clean 
towels and swimming suits to make 
certain that disease-carrying organ- 
isms are destroyed? 


Studies have shown that heat is 
the best method. Washing towels 
and suits in water at 180° F. for ap- 
proximately 20 minutes will make 
them sanitary. Quartenary ammonia 
compounds are good cleaning agents. 
Chlorine compounds may be used 
for white clothes. 
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13. Is there danger of contracting ve- 
nereal disease in toilet rooms? 


Neither gonorrhea nor syphilis is 
ordinarily spread in this way, though 
such spread is remotely possible. The 
fear that syphilis may be _ trans- 
mitted by body contact in athletics 
has been greatly exaggerated and 
may for the most part be dismissed. 
However, since gonorrheal infec- 
tions can become complicated by in- 
jury and exercise and since gonor- 
rheal eye infections are possible, in- 
fected persons should not partici- 
pate. 


14. What is ringworm of the foot and 
what can be done about it? 


Infection of the feet with particu- 
lar types of fungi may produce a 
diseased condition that is annoying, 
painful, and sometimes _ serious. 
Known technically as epidermophy- 
tosis or dermatophytosis, and some- 
times erroneously called ‘‘athletes’ 
foot,’’ the disease may spread to 
other parts of the body. Every per- 
son connected with the physical edu- 
cation program should realize the 


importance of epidermophytosis, the’ 


need for affected individuals to se- 
cure medical care, and the impor- 
tance of educating pupils regarding 
foot hygiene.! 

Recent experiments coupled with 
the clinical experience of physicians 
provide the foundation for a 
changed viewpoint on the causal fac- 
tors of epidermophytosis. For many 
years preventive measures were 
based on the assumption that fun- 
gous disease resulted from walking 
on surfaces contaminated with fungi. 
However, attempts to produce fun- 
gous disease by deliberately expos- 
ing the feet of volunteers to a solu- 
tion known to contain pathogenic 
fungi have been unsuccessful. The 
report of those making the study 
states: 


Attempts were made to cause fungous dis- 
ease in human volunteers apparently free 
from fungous infection by immersing their 
feet for 30 minutes in foot-bath water 
heavily contaminated with dermatophytes. 
Not a single instance of clinical fungous 
disease was produced among 68 human vol- 


1From Healthful School Living, a report 
of the Joint Committee, 1957, Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. P. 226. 
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unteers exposed under such conditions, de- 
spite the fact that fungous mycelia were 
found on one or both feet of 37 (54%) 
during the six weeks after fungous ex- 
posure.” 

Those conducting the studies to 
which reference has been made con- 
sider the condition of the individu- 
al’s skin a most important factor in 
determining whether or not he will 
develop fungous disease following 
exposure. They suggest that fungi 
are usually present on clinically 
healthy skin, that preventing expo- 
sure to fungi may not be possible, 
and that disease results from expo- 
sure only when the individual’s skin 
is favorable to fungous growth. One 
of their conclusions is that ‘‘. . . in- 
dividual hygiene, especially the use 
of methods designed to maintain and 
increase the resistance of skin of the 
feet, is of the greatest importance 
for the prevention of fungous dis- 
ease of the feet.’’ 

Complete eradication of fungi 
from locker and shower rooms is 
practically impossible because spores 
are long-lived and remain dormant 
for extended periods of time. Never- 
theless, thorough scrubbing of floors 
is recommended. This should be done 
daily, using hot water and soap. 

Foot baths are not recommended 
for preventive purposes in either 
shower rooms or swimming pools. 
Their value is negligible, and they 
soon become dirty, insanitary, and 
unattractive. They are considered a 
hazard by some persons because they 
promote a false sense of security and 
tend to lessen emphasis on proper 
personal care of the feet. 

The most important preventive 
procedure is education of pupils re- 
garding personal practices. They 
should be advised to: 


1. Wash the feet carefully with 
soap and water after participation 
in physical education activities, giv- 
ing particular attention to areas be- 
tween the toes. 

2. Dry the skin thoroughly, again 
with special attention to the toes 
and areas between the toes. 


2Baer, R. L., M.D., Rosenthal, S. A., 
Latt, J. Z., M.D.. and Rogochepsky, H., 
‘<Experimental Investigations on Mechan- 
ism Producing Dermatophytosis of Feet,’’ 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion 160:3; Jan, 21, 1956. 





3. Dust the feet with a drying 
powder, such as talcum or a mixture 
of 10 percent boric acid powder and 
90 percent taleum. 

4. Wear clean socks. 


Teachers should assist in the iden- 
tification of pupils who have fun- 
gous disease of the feet. They may 
do this through observation or by 
being alert to pupils’ complaints of 
discomfort between the toes. Those 
with suspected fungous disease 
should be referred to their physician 
for treatment. Self-treatment is in- 
advisable and sometimes hazardous. 
Treatment of ‘‘athlete’s foot’’ is not 
a function of school personnel. 


(To be continued in February) 
This report from the joint AMA- 
NEA committee on health problems 
will appear in booklet form later 
this year. 





AAHPER Publications 
in Health Education 


The following publications may be 
ordered from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. Quantity discounts. 


Healthful Schoo! Living. Third in a series 
of reports of Joint Committee NEA- 
AMA. Comprehensive guide to a health- 
ful school environment. 1957. 400 p. 
$5.00 


Suggested School Health Policies. This wide- 
ly used guide to the school health pro- 
gram offers a concise policy statement. 
3rd ed. 1956. 48 p. 40¢ 


Health Education for Prospective Teachers. 
Report of the National Conference on 
College Health Education. Washington, 
Jan. 1956. 46 p. $1.00 


A Forward Look in College Health Education. 
Report of the Nations! Conference on 
College Health Education. Washington, 
Jan. 1956. 54 p. $1.00 


Health Education. This basic text is an 
authoritative reference in school health 
education. 4th ed. 1948. 413 p. $3.00 


School Health Services. Report of Joint 
Committee NEA-AMA. Modern, com- 
prehensive guide. 1953. 493 p. $5.00 


Health Education Conference Report. Report 
of the National Conference on the Un- 
dergraduate Health Education Minor 
Program and Desirable Health Educa- 
tion Emphases for the Physical Educa- 
tion Major Program. Washington, Jan. 
1955. 36 p. $1.00 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Houston, Texas—February 24-27 


Houston, the largest city in the 
South, is an ocean port located at 
the head of Galveston Bay. A 50- 
mile channel has enabled the Port 
of Houston to rank third in the na- 
tion in tonnage, with cotton and pe- 
troleum the chief exports. 

Major tourist attractions in the 
Houston area include the Texas 
Medical Center, San Jacinto Monu- 
ment and Battleground, Rivers Oaks 
residential area, University of Hous- 
ice Institute, churches 
with modern : : oil 
derricks within the city It 
Houston’s many sightseeing attrac- 
tions may be seen on Grey Liae 
Tours. 

Iouston is becoming the cultural 
cellte the Southwest. The Hous- 
n Sym Orchestra performs 
utaier the dire f Leopold Sto- 
kowSta. The Houstor@iaxa Associ- 
ation, Gilbert and Sullivan“S@miety, 
Civic Mi@ie Association, Museum 
Fine Arts,@gd Museum of Natural 
History are W@gential parts of the 
community. 






























Visitors to Houston will be im- 
pressed with the many fine restau- 
rants, theaters, sports facilities, and 
shopping centers. Among the many 
fine restaurants are the San Jacinto 
Inn, Elliots Steak House, Ye Old 
College Inn, Old Mexico Restaurant, 
Ming Palace, and Pier 21. 

During the convention, the world 
famous Fat Stock Show and Rodeo 
will be featured at the Sam Houston 
Coliseum. For those who prefer bas- 
ketball, the Rice Institute plays Tex- 
as Tech on February 24. And there 
will be ample opportunity for golf, 
tennis, swimming, boating, and fish- 
ing. 

Complete program for the South- 
ern District AAHPER Convention 
appears on pages 44-46. Mark your 
calendar today and be in Houston 
for the professional meetings. The 
hotel reservation form appeared on 
page 55 of the December JouRNAL. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Waterloo, lowa—April 8-11 


Waterloo, Iowa’s fastest growing 
major city, is centrally located in 
j of the nation’s richest 
agricultural ae sia] area and 
offers many attractions to — 
vention-goer. It is the home of the 
internationally famous National 
Dairy Cattle Congress (held in Oc- 
tober) and the largest wheel tractor 
company in the world. The John 
Deere tractor works and the Rath 
Packing Company plant provide fas- 
cinating tours of large-scale indus- 


Wa is recognized for its cul- 
tural and e nal facilities, in- 








cluding Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege in neighboring Cedar Falls. A 
new museum, municipal band, sym- 
phony orchestra, and a community 
playhouse add to the tourist interest. 
The city’s diversified sports pro- 
gram, which attracts fans from all 
parts of the Midwest, has recently 
been expanded by the construction 
of two new Olympic-size swimming 
pools. 

Program highlights for the Cen- 
tral District AAHPER Convention 
include the First General Session 
address, ‘‘Nothing Is Wrong with 


The Soldiers and Sailors Monument in 
Indianapolis is close by convention 
headquarters for the Midwest District. 
Busy Waterloo, lowa (lower right), 
welcomes all the Central District. 


















me—Everyone Else Is Crazy,’’ by 
B. G. Gross, industrial relations di- 
rector of the YMCA, Chicago, and 
the Honor Awards Banquet, on 
Thursday, April 10, at which John 
Van Why, University of South Da- 
kota, will present the district hon- 
orees. 

Finn B. Eriksen, director of 
health and physical education for 
the host city’s publie schools, will 
present a demonstration, with his 
staff, on Friday. A rountable dis- 
cussion, scheduled for April 11, 
sponsored by the lowa AHPER and 
Student Section participants, will 
include AAHPER president Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, and Roswell Merrick 
and Louis E. Means of the national 
headquarters staff. 

Plan now to be in Waterloo to 
listen and learn with your profes- 
sional colleagues on April 8-11. Ho- 
tel reservation blank is on page 76. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic City—April 19-23 


Atlantie City, New Jersey, will be 
the setting for the Eastern District’s 
40th Annual Conference. Easily ac- 
cessible by all means of transporta- 
tion, it should attract a banner 
attendance. 

While the boardwalk offers a 
panorama of activity day and night, 
there is more to Atlantic City than 
just boardwalk and beach. Behind 
the wood way lies a thriving metro- 
politan town where practically every 
citizen thinks the resort is the best 
place in the world to reside and 
work. 

A visit to the inlet, the point from 
which Atlantic City grew, is a 
MUST. It is now the boating center 
of the island, both pleasure and com- 
mercial. There are to be found the 
Marina and the new, modern Atlan- 
tie City Tuna Club headquarters, 
the largest fishing organization of its 
type in the country. In the inlet 
stands the old, abandoned Absecon 
Light which saved many a vessel 
from the surrounding shoals. Once 
it guarded the water’s edge, but now 
the light is a good two blocks from 
the ocean, a situation which led to 
its decommission. The light, erected 
in 1857, is now the center of a mu- 
nicipal park. 
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Visitors should not miss the Betty 
Bacharach Home for Afflicted Chil- 
dren in nearby Longport. 

Since this is the Eastern District’s 
fortieth conference, the 1959 pro- 
eram will feature the anniversary 
theme throughout, culminating in a 
special Anniversary Luncheon on 
Wednesday, April 22. 

Outstanding speakers for the gen- 
eral sessions and division meetings 
include Finis E. Engelman, execu- 
tive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of School Admnistrators; 
Judge Harold C. Kessinger; Wal- 
lace Ann Wesley, consultant in 
health and fitness, American Medi- 
eal Association; and William W. 
Tomlinson, vice-president of Temple 
University. 

Practical, challenging programs 
have been arranged for the section 
meetings. A combined session of the 
Secondary School Physical Educa- 
tion Section and the Camping and 
Outdoor Educational Section invites 
outdoor audience participation in a 
program of surf-casting, riflery, ar- 
chery, and survival techniques on 
the beach in front of the Ambassa- 
dor, headquarters hotel. 

Tuesday, April 22, has been desig- 
nated as Student Day. An inter- 
collegiate committee composed of 
major club students has built a stim- 
ulating program around the theme, 
‘*Witness, Fortitude, and the Fu- 
ture.’’ 

General sessions on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings will be followed 
by social and square dancing. A 
demonstration arranged by the 
Dance Section will be the highlight 
on Wednesday evening. 

All in all, the fortieth anniversary 
conference promises to be a memor- 
able affair, a veritable reunion for 
those who have played a part in its 
past, and a significant take-off point 
for future directions. Mail your ho- 
tel reservation today! (See page 78.) 





Hotel reservation blanks for 
district conventions appear 
in this issue on pages 64, 
67, 76, and 78. Send yours 
in today for a full measure 
of professional facts, philos- 
ophy, and fellowship. 











NORTHWEST and 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICTS 
and NATIONAL 


Portland, Oregon— 
March 29-April 2 


Two districts are holding their an- 
nual meetings in conjunction with 
the national association this year. 
The Northwest and Southwest Dis- 
tricts of AAHPER will meet in 
Portland, famous as the hospitable 
capital of the Pacific Northwest’s va- 
eation land. A special invitation to 
all AAHPER members to visit the 
‘*City of Roses’’ and participate in 
the professional meetings is extend- 
ed on page 21. Make your reserva- 
tions now on the form on page 67. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 
Indianapolis—April 15-17 


Sights should be set for the 1959 
Midwest District Convention on the 
Hoosier monument on Indianapolis’ 
historic circle near the ‘‘ Crossroads 
of America.’’ The Claypool Hotel 
will be convention headquarters in 
the Hoosier eapital. 

Between convention sessions, you 
should plan to visit the homes of 
James Whitcomb Riley and Benja- 
min Harrison, the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Monument, the $15 million War 
Memorial Plaza, national headquar- 
ters of the American Legion, Weir 
Cook Municipal Airport, John Her- 
ron Art Institute, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, and the world-renowned 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 

Indianapolis offers fine education- 
al facilities: Butler University, In- 
diana Central College, Marian Col- 
lege, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Normal College of the Amer- 
ican Gymnastic Union (a branch of 
Indiana University), Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory, extension centers of 
Indiana and Purdue Universities, 
and 98 public schools. 

Although no general theme has 
ben adopted for the Midwest Dis- 
trict Convention, ‘‘ Looking Ahead’’ 
or ‘‘Planning Ahead’’ is the com- 
mon ground for program continuity. 
It is hoped that Arthur Esslinger, 
president-elect of AAHPER, and 
the following national staff members 
will serve as resource people: Carl 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Planning for Play 


Citizens in a small community can 
work together to provide superior 
recreational facilities through a 
school recreation advisory committee 


ARTHUR E. MORR 


Auburn, Indiana 


) soem communities can have the 
recreational benefits provided by 
the larger cities when the citizens 
work together. Recreation is a com- 
munity responsibility, and all exist- 
ing organizations and agencies need 
to cooperate. Where the leading 
minds of the small community are 
working together, greater use of the 
tax dollar is made and maximum use 
of existing facilities and leadership 
is assured. 

There are various types of recrea- 


tion councils and committees, each. 


of which can do an effective job for 
certain situations. The formation of 
a school recreation advisory commit- 
tee is outlined here as one good way 
to develop recreation programs in a 
small school district. This plan has 
proved successful in many communi- 
ties, particularly in new suburban 
areas. 

The objective of a school recrea- 
tion advisory committee is to pro- 
vide a two-way system of communi- 
cation between the school and the 
community regarding problems re- 
lated to recreation for school-age 
children. The group is set up by the 
superintendent of schools and is, as 
the name implies, purely advisory. 
Policy is dealt with by the Board of 
Education, and the administration 
of recreation policies is the responsi- 
bility of the superintendent and his 
aides. 

Some of the purposes of the ad- 
visory committee are as follows: (1) 
to determine aims and specific objec- 
tives for a recreation program, (2) 
to indicate how the schools can co- 
operate with various community 
agencies that deal with recreation, 
(3) to advise the superintendent of 
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methods and techniques in use in 
conducting a recreation program for 
school-age children, (4) to suggest 
to the superintendent such proce- 
dures as will enable the school to do 
a better job of recreation education, 
(5) to help keep the public aware 
of the needs for recreation, (6) to 
interpret the program to the gen- 
eral public, and (7) to serve as a 
screening committee for various rec- 
reational projects. 

Preferred size of a school recrea- 
tion advisory committee is 11 to 15 
members. The following groups or 
agencies can give valuable informa- 
tion regarding prospective members 
of an advisory group: teachers as- 
sociations, businessmen’s groups, en- 
forcement agencies, American Le- 
gion, principals association, PTA, 
fraternal organizations, American 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, service elubs, 
churches, medical societies, YMCA, 
and others. 

There are many advantages to 
having a small group of not more 
than 15 members. Use special inter- 
est people for temporary work com- 
mittees; a few reliable workers can 
do the job. Make haste slowly in the 
selection of committee members and 
the choice of recreation leaders. Mass 
appeal is not the answer. Avoid the 
tendency to select people who are al- 
ready overloaded with responsibil- 
ity. And remember that successful 
direction of a recreation program re- 
quires well-trained and mature lead- 
ership. 


Major problems for consideration 
by the committee might be: (1) aims 
of recreation, (2) scope of the pro- 
gram activities, (3) procedures for 
cooperative action, (4) facilities, (5) 
how to finance the program, (6) em- 


ployment of persons to direct the 
program, (7) training and selection 
of volunteer leaders, ete. 

Some projects for a well-balanced 
program should include: (1) a sur- 
vey of the present program and ex- 
isting facilities, (2) development of 
a master plan for school-neighbor- 
hood park sites, (3) promotion of a 
swimming pool, (4) installation of 
new tennis courts, (5) selection of 
camp sites, (6) establishment of a 
teen-age center, (7) program for lit- 
tle tots, (8) special events programs, 
(9) improvement of activities for 
girls, (10) what to do about drop- 
outs and those who do not attend, 
(11) safety in recreation, (12) eval- 
uation of the program (yearly), and 
(13) workshops or forums. 


School people must take the lead 
in setting up an advisory committee, 
but from that point on, it is well to 
lead from behind. Be generous in 
giving credit to hardworking indi- 
viduals, as well as to organizations 
that contribute to the recreation pro- 
gram. Do not attempt to force poli- 
cies and programs on the community. 
Remember that ‘together we build.’’ 

The committee should keep its 
collective finger on the pulse of the 
community, but should also serve as 
a means of enlightening the people 
regarding the benefits of a recrea- 
tion program. 

The committee can find out what 
community groups are in existence, 
the persons whom they are serving, 
and how many persons are being neg- 
lected. It can then make recommen- 
dations to adjust the program ac- 
cordingly. Recreational activities 
should fit the physical, social, and 
emotional needs of those in the com- 
munity. Eventually even the small 
community’s set-up can include mu- 
sic, dramatics, arts and crafts, rhyth- 
mics, dancing, nature study, camp- 
ing, junior museum, and hobbies, in 
addition to boys’ and girls’ sports 
programs. 

Recreation education is an impor- 
tant part of the school program. 
School people need to take advan- 
tage of all the assistance they can 
get from the community. A school 
recreation advisory committee is one 
technique for getting the citizens to 
work together. * 
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| EASY TO GET STARTED...AND SO MUCH FUN! 
YOUR BOWLING CENTER IS THE RECREATION CENTER 
OF YOUR. COMMUNITY. 
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Ger Bowers 
WEAR 
MEDIUM - LENGTH 
SKIRTS WITH 
PLENTY OF 

“KICK-ROOM". 
BOYS WEAR 
COMFORTABLE 
SPORTS CLOTHES. 






















| fr YOUR BOWLING CENTER, YOU’LL LEARN 
_ GOOD BOWLING HABITS. FOR INSTANCE, HOW 








TO PICK UP A BALL EASIER AND SAFER 
WITH BOTH HANDS. 


























FORM, PROPER ETIQUETTE ON THE 
THE LANES AND HOw To ENJOY 
BOWLING'S HEALTHFUL EXERCISE 
ITS THE SPORT OFA LIFETIME FOR 

THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 
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Your BOWLING PROPRIETOR WELCOMES ’ 
YOU TO ENJOY BOWLING IN AN . 

ATMOSPHERE OF WHOLESOMENESS AND 1 << 

REFINEMENT. 
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Be HELP YOU PICK A BALL THE 
RIGHT SIZE AND WEIGHT FOR YOU AND 
HELP WITH INSTRUCTION. BOWLING 
SHOES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE. 
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OWLING IS FUN EVERYWHERE, 


WHETHER YOU BOWL TEN PINS, 
_ BUCK PINS OR CANDLE PINS! 














TEACHERS 
Free Instructional Aids 
Available 


e It’s easy to get started with class bowling! 
e FREE bowling instruction by certified in- 
structors in many states. 
e Send for FREE instructional kit containing: 
“How to Teach Bowling” booklet 
“How to Organize and Conduct a Bowling 
Program” manual 
List of services and awards available to 
schools 
e Request information on new 16mm instruc- 
tional movie ‘Young America Bowls." Avail- 





“Ss 





i A able for FREE showing. 
Address all inquiries to: 
PA any SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND CHURCH GROUPS American Association for Health, 
ARE STARTING THEIR OWN BOWLING LEAGUES. Physical Education and Recreation 
ASK YOUR BOWLING PROPRIETOR FOR 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
ASSISTANCE IN JOINING OR ORGANIZING Washington 6, D.C. 


A JUNIOR LEAGUE. 


Remove for bulletin boards and classroom use. 
Additional reprints available upon request. 














AAHPER TEXAT 
EVALUATED 


NE HUNDRED teachers whose 
O students have used the text 
Physical Education for High School 
Students overwhelmingly found the 
book useful, valuable, and practical. 
This was the response to a question- 
naire sent out by a committee of the 
Physical Education Division of the 
AAHPER, requesting teachers to 
evaluate the text. 

Twenty-six questions calling for 
‘“check’’ answers were asked, along 
with four open-end questions invit- 
ing deseriptive responses. The thir- 
ty questions were under four head- 
ings: How did you use the text and 
what value did you find? What ad- 
vantages did you find and how valu- 
able were they? What criticisms do 
you have? Please give any other sug- 
gestions for improvement of the text. 





Committee to Evaluate Experi- 
mental Use of the Text Physical 
Education for High School Students 


LOUIS ALLEY 
State University of lowa 

TED BLEIR 
Dade County Public Schols, Miami, 
Florida 

GREYSON DAUGHTREY 
Norfolk, Virginia 

DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Public Schools, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

PATRICIA MOUNTS 
Medford High School, Medford, 
Oregon 

SAM PRATT 
Bayard Junior High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

WALTER D. ROY 
Kansas City, Kansas 

RHODA WENTSCH 
Sacramento, California 

CLYDE KNAPP, Chairman 
University of Illinois 
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Responses from teachers who had 
used the book themselves but who had 
not asked their students to read it 
were eliminated. Only teachers 
whose students had used the book 
for one year or more were accepted 
as qualified evaluators. An even 100 
responses from 24 states were tabu- 
lated, 57 from women and 43 from 
men. 

Highlights of the responses which 
merit attention are presented here. 


Used as a Textbook 

Only 15 teachers used the book as 
a text with a copy in the hands of 
each student. Eleven of these rated 
the value ‘‘great,’’ four ‘‘consider- 
able,’’ and none ‘‘little or none.”’ 

A dozen respondents added com- 
ments to the effect that they wished 
sufficient copies were available to 
use the book in this way and that 
they believed such usage was desir- 
able. Had the questionnaire specific- 
ally solicited such opinion, it seems 
likely that more respondents would 
have expressed similar wishes. 


Used as a Reference Book 

Eighty-six used the text as a ref- 
erence book for students, and many 
of these also used it in other ways. 
Approximately 44 percent of those 
who reported reference book use re- 
garded the value of this as ‘‘great,’’ 
about the same reported ‘‘consider- 
able’’ value, and one teacher re- 
sponded ‘‘little or none’’ as the 
value. 

Each of three ways of using the 
text — ‘‘required reading during 
elass periods’’ (53), ‘‘class discus- 
sion of material read’’ (55), and 
‘“oave informal tests’’ (66) — re- 
ceived a ‘‘yes’’ from more than half 
the respondents, who rated the value 
high. Figures in parentheses show 
the number so reporting. 


Uses of the book reported fre- 
quently in response to the open-end 
question ‘‘other uses — please de- 
seribe’’ include: make-up work and/ 
or during periods of temporary dis- 
ability (33), basic reference for writ- 
ten reports and/or notebooks (15), 
to train student leaders and/or offi- 
cials (13). The number of times 
mentioned is shown in parentheses. 

All but one of the respondents 
found ‘‘advantages’’ in using the 
text. Teachers rated the value of 
nine different uses of the text, listed 
in the questionnaire, high. Approxi- 
mately equal numbers rated the val- 
ue as ‘‘great’’ and as ‘‘consider- 
able’; only a small number, not 
more than two in any category of 
use, found the value ‘‘little or 
none.’’ 

Eighty-one responded that ‘‘stu- 
dents learned more information.’’ 
Only one checked ‘‘no’”’ to that 
question, but the fact that 18 did 
not respond seems to indicate under- 
standable uncertainty. 


cc 


Student Interest Increased 

Sixty percent reported that stu- 
dent interest increased. Forty-five 
reported that students learned skills 
more thoroughly, 42 reported class 
time was saved, and 40 believed that 
more skills were learned. 

Twenty-seven indicated that the 
‘usefulness of the text increases 
after students have used it for a year 
or more,’’ while eight responded 
‘**no,’’ and 52 ‘‘did not know.”’ 

Ninety-one indicated that it is 
practical to use a textbook in physi- 
cal education ; seven answered it was 
not practical, and two expressed no 
opinion. However, four of the seven 
who believed a textbook impractical 
qualified their answers by respond- 
ing ‘‘not in this situation’’ or ‘‘in- 
sufficient time and money.’’ 


Coverage Rated Superior 

In response to ‘‘are the various 
activities covered effectively ? Please 
name those which you feel qualify 
as: excellent-good-fair-poor’’ there 
was considerable dispersion and 
some polarity. The ‘‘excellent’’ and 
‘““oo0d’’ categories were used more 
frequently than were ‘‘fair’’ and 
‘*poor.’’ Team and individual games 
tended toward high ratings, while 
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the dance sections frequently were 
mentioned as needing improvement. 

Although 28 respondents men- 
tioned activities not now included in 
the book which they thought should 
be presented, no one activity was 
mentioned more than four times. 
Thirteen believed that some of the 
activities now included do not need 
to be covered in such a book; how- 
ever, only angling and riflery re- 
ceived as many as seven votes for 
deletion. 


Suggestions for Improvement 

Items mentioned most frequently 
(with the number of times men- 
tioned in parentheses) in response 
to the open-end invitation ‘‘Please 
give your other suggestions for im- 
provement of the text’’ were: im- 
prove dance sections (23), have 
questions for students to answer at 
the end of each chapter (21), there 
should be a chapter on tests (20), 
more on keeping fit, exercises for fit- 
ness, posture (18), standards expect- 
ed of various age groups should be 
presented (14), chapter on adapted 
physical education (6), and section 
on basic, movement (6). 


AAHPER Sponsorship Commended 

Twenty-nine respondents added 
unsolicited general commendatory 
statements about the book and AAH- 
PER’s sponsorship of it. 

Responses to questions calling for 
‘check’? answers are summarized 
Table 1 shows responses to 
‘*How did you use the text?’’ Table 
2 summarizes answers to questions 
concerning ‘‘What advangtages did 
you find?’’ In each table, Part II 
indicates value as perceived by those 
who answered ‘“‘yes’’ in Part I. 

Publication by AAHPER of the 
first book on physical education de- 
signed for high school students is a 
landmark; it provided, in 1955, 
something new on the horizon. Will 
the idea of using a textbook be wide- 
ly accepted, or will long precedent 
for teaching physical education with- 
out a textbook prevent general ac- 
ceptance ? ‘ 

The committee found that obvious- 
ly many physical educators were not 
aware of the existence of Physical 
Education for High School Stu- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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here. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Teachers who have used AAHPER’s textbook, 
Physical Education for High School Students, 
commend it as “useful, valuable, and practical.” 


TABLE 1- 


1. 


9 
o. 


PART I 
QUESTION Yes! No 
As a text with a copy in the hands of 
each student 15 77 
Required reading outside of class time 36 6 
Required reading during physical edu 
cation class periods 53 | 47 
Class discussion of material read 55 34 
As a reference book 86 7 
We gave information tests covering 
material in text 66 26 
We gave performance tests in activity 
presented in the text 45 38 
Our program was built around the text 10 68 
We used the book in our in-service 
training program 18 57 


Great 
Value 


11 
13 
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PART II 


Consider- 


Little or 


-NUMBER OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS UNDER THE HEADING 
‘HOW DID YOU USE THE TEXT?’’ 


able Value; No Value 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS UNDER THE 
‘*‘WHAT ADVANTAGES DID YOU FIND?’’ 


10. 


PART I 
QUESTION Yes No 
Classtime was saved, there was more 
time for activity 42 28 
Student interest in their physical edu 
cation increased 60 18 
Students learned more information 81 ] 
Students learned more skills 40 32 
Students learned skills more thor 
oughly 45 18 
Students became interested in physi 
eal education as a profession 25 45 
More activities were included in the 
program 28 49 
There were fewer injuries 11 55 
Faculty understanding of physical 
education increased 31 45 
Principal’s and/or superintendent’s 
regard for the value of physical edu 
cation increased 25 40 
Librarian’s interest in physical edu 
eation increased 36 37 
Parental understanding of physical 
es) 


education increased 18 


Great 
Value 


10 


10 


PART II 


Consider- 
able Value 


10 


HEADING 


Little or 
No Value 


to 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
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February 24-27, 1959 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel 





ETHEL MARTUS 
President 


ARTHUR WESTON 


Convention Manager 


Ke 


NED L. WARREN 


Secretary-Treasurer 









LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
President-Elect 


GUY W. NESOM 
Past-President 


Theme: Fitness for Leadership 
in the Space Age 


SUMMARY 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


All day—Meeting of Board of 
Directors 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


2-3:20—Religious Organizations Section 
Division of Girls and Women’s Sports 
Men’s Athletics Section 
3:40-5—Therapeutics Section 
Secondary School Physical Education 
Section 
Public Recreation Section 
7:45—First General Session 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


9-10:20—Dance Section 
Youth Serving Agencies Section 
Elementary School Physical Education 
Section 
Institutional Recreation Section 
10:40-12—Research Section 
Camping and Outdoor Education Sec- 
tion 
Public Relations Section 
Safety Section 
12:10—State and District Officers 
Luncheon 
2-3:30—Second General Session 
(Recreation ) 
3:40—Representative Assembly 
7:00—Houston Fun Night 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


9-10:20—Industrial Recreation Section 
Joint Session: College Health, School 
Health, and Student Sections 
Measurement and Evaluation Section 
10:30-12—Third General Session 
(Health) 
12:10—Past Presidents Luncheon 
Old and New Board of Directors 
Luncheon 
Students visit Commercial Exhibits 
2-3:20—Aquatics Section 
Professional Education Section 
3:40-5—Student Coke Party with Con- 
vention guests, officers, and consultants 
Play and participation 
Informal discussions (Professional 
education workshop) 
7:00—Fourth General Session— 
All-Convention Banquet 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


9-10:20—College Men’s Section 
WNORC (DGWS) 
City, County, State Directors Section 
10:30-12—Fifth General Session 
(Physical Education) 
12:10—Old and New Section Chairmen 
and Vice-Presidents Luncheon 
2:00—Meeting of New Board of Direc- 


tors 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

7:45—First General Session— 
Presentation of District Honor Awards; 
“The President Dreams”—Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe, president, AAHPER; “The 
Challenge of Insecurity’—Melvin A. 
Casberg, M.D., vice-president for medi- 
cal affairs, Univ. of Texas. Reception 
and Dance 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


2:00—Second General Session (Recrea- 
tion )—Zollie Maynard; Address: “To- 
morrows Man”—Andrew Edington, 
president, Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville, Tex.; Reactor: Simon McNeeley, 
U. S. Office of Education; Report: 
George Anderson, AAHPER 

7:00—Houston Fun Night—Fat Stock 
Show, Rodeo, Square Dance, other 
events to be scheduled (get tickets 
early) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


10:30—Third General Session (Health) 
—Willis Baughman; Panel Discus- 
sion: “Contributions of Health Educa- 
tion to Fitness for Leadership in the 
Space Age”—William Creswell, Fred 
Hein, Minnie Lynn, Dora Hicks, 
Frazior Dameron, Ernest Jokl, Odell 
Welborn, Frances Mays, Ora Wake- 
field 

7:00—Fourth General Session—All- 
Convention Banquet, with special hon- 
or to the 13 states in the Southern Dis- 
trict (get your banquet ticket early) ; 
Entertainment and Dance 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


10:30—Fifth General Session (Physical 
* Education)—H. Steven Brown; Ad- 
dress: “Tort Liability in Physical Edu- 
cation”—C. J. Alderson, Univ. of 
Texas; Reactor: “Presentation of 
Legal Cases Involving Physical Edu- 
cation”’—James Mason, Univ. of Mi- 
ami; “A Challenge to the Southern 
District”’—Arthur Esslinger, president- 
elect, AAHPER; Official Closing of 
Convention: Ethel Martus, outgoing 
president—Lloyd Messersmith, incom- 
ing president 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 











3:40-5—Therapeutics Section—Ernest 
Jokl, chairman; Topic: “Recent Re- 
searches in Therapeutics”’—Dolores 
Little, Lexington, Ky.; Otto Lippman, 
M.D., Austin, Texas; Karl Klein, Univ. 


of Texas. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


10:40-12 — Safety Section — Frazior 
Dameron, chairman; Topic: “Safety 
Sense—Scents—Cents for the Space 
Age”—Phil Patterson, Hillsborough 
Schools, Fla.; Val Gene McCoy, Shell 
Oil Company, Houston; Lewis Spears, 
Texas Education Agency, Austin; 
Charles A. French, National Safety 
Council, Chicago 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


9-10:20—Joint Session: School Health, 
College Health, Student Sections— 
Odell Welborn, Dora Hicks, Anne 
Walden, co-chairmen — chairman in 
charge, Dora Hicks; Topic: “Problems 
in Maintaining Total Fitness—Philip 
J. Cecala, School Physician, Houston 
Schools; Nancy Bealer, student, LSU, 
Baton Rouge; Thomas Robitaille, stu- 
dent, Rice Institute; John Robinson, 
student, LSU; Panel reactor: William 
Creswell, AAHPER 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


2-3:20—Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports—Ellen Philbeck, chair- 
man; Topic: “The Varied Aspects of 
Sports Skills’—Kitty McGee, Texas 
Women’s Univ.; Mary Frances Kel- 
lam, Univ. of North Carolina; Judy 
Barta, Bronxville, N. Y., Sara Jerni- 
gan, Stetson Univ. Report of Estes 
Park Conference: Jane Mott, vice- 


president, DGWS, Smith College 


2-3:20 — Men’s Athletic Section — 
George Cooper, chairman; program to 
be announced 





3:40-5—Secondary School Physical Edu- 
cation Section—Greyson Daughtrey, 
chairman; Topic: “Physical Education 
in the World Crisis’—Simon McNeely, 


VICE-PRE 





WILLIS J. BAUGHMAN 
Health 


SIDENTS 







ith fi 
H. STEVEN BROWN 
Physical Education 


U. S. Office of Education; George 
Anderson, AAHPER;; Fred Hein, M.D., 


American Medical Assoc. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


9-10:20—Elementary School Physical 
Education Section—Doris Hutchinson, 
chairman; Topic: “Forceful Physical 
Education-Critique and Challenge”— 
Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Metho- 
dist Univ.; Harold Barrow, Wake 
Forest College; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
president, AAHPER 


9-10:20 — Dance Section — Peggy 
Thomas, chairman; Topic: “Synopsis 
of Dance Activities in Florida and 
Texas”; Discussions and demonstra- 
tions: Nancy Smith, Florida State 
i Toni Beck, Southern Methodist 

niv. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


2-3 :20—Aquaties Section—Betty Walk- 
er, chairman; Demonstration: Cork- 
ettes, Houston; “Synchronized Swim- 
ming Skills and Routines”—Joy Cush- 
man, Director, Corkettes; Discussion: 
“Scoring of Synchronized Swimming” 
—Mary Lou Hines, Synchronized 
Swimming Committee, Houston; “Div- 
ing Techniques’—Robert Browning, 
Crystal Pool Club, Houston 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


9-10:20—College Men’s Section—Fred 
Kirchner, chairman; Program to be 
announced 

9-10:20 A. M.—WNORC 
Program to be announced 


RECREATION DIVISION 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


2-3:20—Religious Organizations Sec- 
tion — Thomas Sproule, chairman; 
Topic: “Establishing and Operating a 
Recreation Program in Your Church” 


(DGWS)— 











ZOLLIE MAYNARD 
Recreation 
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3:45-5—Public Recreation Section— 
W. H. Keeling, chairman; Topic: 
“Public Recreation” —Beverly Sheffield, 
Austin; William Tate, Florida State 
Univ. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

9-10:20—Institutional Recreation Sec- 
tion — Wayne Nichols, chairman; 
Topic: “The Role of Recreation in 
Hospitals for the Physically Handi- 
capped”—Jacqueline Glicker; “The 
Role of Recreation in Youth and 
Adult Correctional Institutions”—John 
Pike, Kentucky State Reformatory, 
Lagionage 

9-10:20—Youth Serving Agencies Sec- 
tion — Rogers Stevens, chairman; 
Topic: “How We Work with Other 
Agencies in Giving Leadership to 
Youth”; Discussion chairman: Blanche 
Gurrero, Rec. Dept., Houston 

10:40-12—Camping and Outdoor Edu- 
eation Section—Maryhelen Vannier, 
chairman; Film showing: “A Boy’s 
World”; Discussion of film and camp 
rehabilitation program — Campbell 
Loughmiller, Camp Woodland Springs, 
Hawkins, Texas 





ed 
JOE RECORD 
Oklahoma 


HELEN B. WATSON 
Tennessee 





M. B. STAPPER TROY HENDRICKS 
Texas Arkansas 





JAMES SHARMAN 
Alabama 


ELLEN J. GRIFFIN 
North Carolina 
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STATE PRESIDENTS 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


9-10:20—Industrial Recreation Section 
—Miles Carter, chairman; Topic: 
“Organizing Industrial Recreation”— 
Panel: W. W. Kethan, Champion 
Paper Company, Houston; Bobby 
Reid, Dow Chemical Company, Shreve- 
port; Miles Carter, McLean Trucking 
Company, Winston-Salem 





GENERAL DIVISION 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

10:40-12—Public Relations Section— 
Carrie Lee Warren, chairman; Topic: 
“Fitness for the Space Age”’—Lynn 
McCraw, Univ. of Texas; Dora 
Moomey, Jackson Schools, Miss.; Ruth 
White Fink, Univ. of North Carolina 

10:40-12 — Research Section — Francis 
Stroup, chairman; Research reports: 
Eugene Hooks, Wake Forest College; 
William Solley, Univ. of Florida; Karl 
Klein, Univ. of Texas; Celeste Ulrich, 
Woman’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina 












W. L. CARR SARAH BENNET 
South Carolina Florida 


. 





GENE KIDDER 
Mississippi 


STANLEY POWELL 


Louisiana 





REX ALEXANDER 
Kentucky 


LILLIAN SEATS 


Virginia 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

9-10:20—Measurement and Evaluation 
Section—Harold Barrow, chairman; 
Program reports: Constance Mynatt, 
East Tennessee State College; I. F. 
Waglow, Univ. of Florida; Ruth Reid, 
Furman Univ.; Bernall Clay, Norfolk 
City Schools. 

2-3:20—Professional Education Sec- 
tion—Gail Hennis, chairman; Topic: 
“The Challenge of the Space Age 
to Professional Leadership in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” ; 
Critique: Jesse Helen Hagg, Univ. 
of Texas; George Hartung, Houston 
Schools; Joy Kistler, LSU; Janet 
Wells, FSU; Critique consultants: 
William Creswell, AAHPER; James 
Hamilton, Houston Recreation Dept.; 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, president, 
AAHPER; Minnie Lynn, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Arthur Esslinger, presi- 
dent-elect, AAHPER. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

9-10:20—City, County, State Direc- 
tors Section — Jack Pizzano, chair- 
man; Topic: “Highlights of Junior 
and Senior High School Physical Edu- 
cation Programs” — Chester Allen, 
Corpus Christi Schools; Greyson 
Daughtrey, Norfolk Schools; Robert 
Streeck, New Orleans Schools 





SAPECW 








Preconvention annual meeting of the 
Southern Association for Physical 
Education of College Women 
Headquarters: Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 

Houston, Texas, February 22-23 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 

1-4:40—Meeting of Governing Board and 
Committee Chairmen 

2-5 :30—Registration 

5:30-7:30—Dinner Meeting of Directors 
of Departments (closed meeting) 

7:45-9—First General Session—Address: 
“The Role of Women in the Changing 
Social Scene”—Arthur H. Moehlman 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

9-11—Second General Session—Group 
discussions—‘Facing the Issues” 

11-12—Business Meeting 

2-3:15—Third General Session—T opic: 
“Impressions of Physical Education 
Abroad” 

3:30-4:30—Informal Coffee Hour and 
Social, Univ. of Houston 

7-9—Informal Banquet—Address—Min- 
nie Lynn 

9:30-11—International Smorgasbord and 


Folk Dance * 





Student Section Message 
appears on page 74 
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“Dedication Days” 
pianned for 


NEA Center 





The building that the faith of more 
than a half-million American teachers 
built-—the Education Center of the Na- 


tional Education Association—is to be 
dedicated during three days of special 
ceremony in the nation’s capital, Febru- 
ary 8-10. The new home of the world’s 
largest professional organization is a 
monument to the American teacher and 
to the association which is dedicated to 
the “welfare of children and to the edu- 
cation of all people.” AAHPER, as a 
department of the NEA, has a vital con- 
cern in the dedication plans. 

The national Dedication Days cere- 
monies in Washington, D. C., begin on 
Sunday, February 8, with a salute to the 
faith of NEA members during the past 
century which has made the new build- 
ing possible. Among the distinguished 
guests invited to witness the special 
dedicatory programs are members of 
Congress, government officials, NEA offi- 
cers, state directors, presidents and ex- 
ecutive secretaries of state education as- 
sociations, and representative members 
of the NEA and departmental staffs. 

Among the prominent laymen who 
will join in D-Days celebrations are: Ed- 
win Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Mrs. Karla V. Parker, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; William Shan- 
non, president of the National School 
Boards Association; and Henry Toy, Jr., 
president, National Citizens Council for 
setter Schools. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Bringing a special message on “Edu- 
cation and the National Welfare” will 
be Arthur 8. Flemming, new secretary 
of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. He will be in- 
troduced by U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick. 

William G. Carr, NEA executive sec- 
retary, will sum up the Dedication Days 
programs at the final session on Tuesday 
night, February 10, following a candle- 
light ceremony symbolizing the “We 
Here Dedicate” theme. 

All activities planned in connection 
with the formal dedication of the NEA 
Education Center are centered around 
the theme, “A Profession Builds to 
Serve.” 

The national dedication program pro- 
vides a dramatic and newsworthy op- 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





The Education Center, 

a gleaming eight-story 
structure of blue-green glass 
and white marble, is 

in the heart of Washington, 
four blocks from the White 
House. Headquarters offices 
of AAHPER are located on 
the sixth floor of the new 
building, which represents 
a $7 million investment 

by a half-million teachers. 


portunity to point up the teacher as a 
key figure in American society and, at 
the same time, to show that the NEA 
headquarters building belongs not just 
to Washington, D. C., but to every home 
town in America. D-Days should be used 
by teachers everywhere to deepen pro- 
fessional pride and to increase the com- 
munity’s understanding of the profes- 
sion, 

AAHPER members should cooperate 
in every way possible with the plans 
being made by local and state education 
associations for celebration of the Dedi- 
cation throughout the country. Nation- 
wide community observances of D-Days 
are now being planned; make certain 
that AAHPER takes an active part in 
the celebrations. 

The planning committee for the Dedi- 
cation Days is offering suggestions to 
city, county, and state groups for ar- 
ranging their own celebrations of 
D-Days. A leaflet titled Program Plans 
for Local Dedication Days may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the NEA Com- 
mittee on Local Dedication Activities, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Other materials are also being 
made available. A souvenir brochure 
commemorating this milestone in NEA 
history is now in preparation. * 
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(Continued from page 29) 
and national levels will be planned. 
A national committee on Public In- 
formation and Mass Media is con- 
templated. 

28. Attractive brochures will be 
prepared calling attention to health 
through active participation. 

29. Stickers, banners, slogans, 
posters, brochures, flyers, and the 
like will be promoted. 

30. Special time periods and au- 
thorized weeks or days, to stimulate 
certain facets of the total fitness 
project, will be encouraged in the 
several states. 

31. ‘‘Name’’ people in the vari- 
ous states will be involved for pro- 
ducing greater awareness of partici- 
pation activities and changed atti- 
tudes through mass media programs. 

32. A program is planned to pro- 
mote full- and part-page advertise- 
ments supported by local business 
firms which give emphasis to the fit- 
ness program. 

33. Personal conferences with 
sports writers, columnists, radio, and 
TV commentators over the nation 
are planned to facilitate continuing 
public understanding. 


RESEARCH 
34. Research centers will be in- 
vited to make application for special 
research grants on a direct or match- 
ing basis, subject to study and ap- 
proval of the special Research Com- 
mittee for OPERATION FITNESS 


—U.S. A. 





Louis E. Means, AAHPER director of 
special projects, shows off instructor's 
cardigan jacket with emblem to Gail 
Martin, a secretary at AAHPER office. 
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35. Special research projects of 
national siguiticance will be initiated. 

36. Special research projects on 
healthful living, longevity, effects of 
exercise, diet, nutrition, ete. will be 
advanced. 

37. The relationships of recrea- 
tion and delinquency and of recrea- 
tion and mental illness will be ex- 
amined in long-term research studies. 


Members’ Suggestions Welcomed 

All AAHPER members are in- 
vited to send suggestions concerning 
desirable special projects, pilot or 


experimental designs worthy of con- 
sideration, fitness test project infor- 
mation, suggested ways to imple- 
ment action design at the local level, 
potential sources of financial assist- 
ance for OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A., and any other ideas or com- 
ments that will be helpful. Your 
Association is embarking on new 
projects. Their success will be de- 
termined in the final analysis by 
how well they are conceived and how 
closely they assist local effort in 
more effectively approaching our to- 
tal professional responsibilities. * 





Theodore Roosevelt, Man of Action 


Tribute to an Early Exponent of Fitness 


LEONA HOLBROOK 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


Theodore Roosevelt, a man of ac- 
tion, did much, said much, and wrote 
much to set the tenor of American 
life as we know it today. As a men- 
tally and physically active Ameri- 
ean, he saw the strengths which 
should be developed for his country 
and for his fellow countrymen. There 
was a quality in his character and a 
contagion in his personality which 
were the sources of his great influ- 
ence. He is to be remembered as 
much for the ideas and ideals he per- 
sonified as for the political and mili- 
tary events of his career. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a man of 
vigor. He developed and used enor- 
mous energy in worthwhile ventures. 
He established a new philosophy of 
life to follow the ‘‘ gay nineties.’’ In 
his book The Strenuous Life, he 
makes these significant statements : 

‘*A mere life of ease is not in the 
end a very satisfactory life, and 
above all, it is a life which ultimate- 
ly unfits those who follow it for seri- 
ous work in the world. ... A healthy 
state can exist only when the men 
and women who make it up lead 
clean, vigorous, healthy lives; when 
the children are so trained that they 
shall endeavor, not to shirk difficul- 
ties, but to overcome them; not to 
seek ease but to know how to wrest 
triumph from toil and risk.... A 
boy needs both physical and mental 
courage. Neither can take the place 
of the other.’’ 

As a sportsman, Roosevelt was ac- 
tive in camping, tramping, explor- 


ing, ranch life, and hunting. He pro- 
moted hiking, swimming, tennis, and 
other activities for his own family, 
sharing with them these experiences. 
even at times of greatest political 
and government activity. He lived 
life joyously and fully. In his work 
and in his personal and family rec- 
reations, he expressed pleasure and 
joy in performance, even in the most 
demanding of occasions. 

Fitness was a gospel with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. On January 13, 
1909, he rode horseback 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. to Warren- 
ton, Virginia, over rough roads, to 
shame the army for its complaint 
against his order to keep physically 
fit. 

In 1908, at Roosevelt’s instance, 
one of the first: moves on conserva- 
tion occurred—a joint conference of 
governors which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of thirty-six state conser- 
vation commissions. His recommen- 
dations, influence, and action were 
effective in developing reclamation 
projects, wildlife refuges, game pre- 
serves, the consolidation of govern- 
ment forest services, and the estab- 
lishment of four national parks and 
the plan for national monuments. 

Roosevelt’s writings are stimulat- 
ing, interesting, and informative for 
youth and for adults. Following the 
centennial celebration of his birth- 
day, all of us can read with fervor 
his statements and think with pride 
upon his actions, which helped estab- 
lish our way of life in America. * 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


new publications in brief 





GENERAL INTEREST 


Newsletter Writing and Publishing. Virginia 
M. Burke. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
kia University. 1958. 113 p. Illus. 
$2.50. This practical guide to newsletter 
writing and publishing is designed for 
editors and staffs who must put out ef- 
fective local, state, and regional news- 
letters on slender budgets and often 
without the assistance of regular office 
personnel. It answers production ques- 
tions on printing process, design, lay- 
out, costs, and mailing. It also gives 
tips on writing lively copy, and deals 
with aspects of the editor’s job—solicit- 
ing materials, balancing content, and 
recruiting a staff. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Elementary School Child and His Posture 
Patterns. Evelyn A. Davies. New York 
1: Appleton-Century-Crofts Ine., 35 W. 
32nd St. 1958. 71 p. $.95. This book is 
written in nontechnical language as a 
guide for the elementary classroom 
teacher. It deals with descriptions of 
postural patterns and some of the rea- 
sons for them. It includes methods of 
detecting postural divergencies, proce- 
dures to follow after detection as well as 
methods for preventing them. Sugges- 
tions are made for classroom and play- 
ground activities which may assist in the 
total growth and development of the 
child and in the prevention of postural 
divergencies. 

Nutrition in the Elementary School. Frances 
R. Godshall. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1958. 109 p. $2.75. 
This book presents the present day 
knowledge of nutrition in such a man- 
ner that the college student who has 
studied little science can understand it. 
It suggests specific methods by which 
nutrition can be presented to children 
in the elementary school in order to 
change undesirable food habits and re- 
tain good nutritional standards. Parents 
may also find it helpful as a guide to 
good nutrition for their family. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Dance Directory: Programs in Colleges and 
Universities. Mildred Spiesman. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: AAHPER, National Section on 
Dance, 1201 16th St. N.W. 1958. 48 p. 
50¢. The Dance Directory provides in- 
formation about the nature and extent 
of the curricular offerings, dance in- 
structors, and the professional qualifica- 
tions required to teach in colleges and 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


universities which offer an emphasis in 
dance. The type of institution, enroll- 
ment, and the department offering the 
dance curriculum is also indicated. The 
data for this publication was collected 
in October, 1958. 
A Classroom Teacher's Guide to Physical Edu- 
cation. C. Eric Pearson. N. Y.: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 1958. 127 p. $1.50. This 
booklet was written for elementary- 
school classroom teachers who feel in- 
adequately prepared for directing their 
pupils’ physical education activities. 
Here is specific help for teachers who 
need answers to questions such as these: 
What kinds of activities should the chil- 
dren have? How can I demonstrate some 
of the skills? How shall I participate in 
class activities? How can I assure my 
pupils of a balanced program? What 
are some reasonably long- and short- 
range goals? How can I judge progress 
toward those goals? What equipment 
do I need? 
Dance Research: Reference Materials with Sug- 
gestions for Future Research. Virginia Moo- 
maw, editor. Washington 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER, National Section on Dance, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1958. 54 p. $1.50. 
Part I presents a revised listing of 
dance research and theses compiled in 
1955; Part II presents a supplemental 
listing of dance studies and theses com- 
pleted or in process through May 1957 
Research needed in dance is also in- 
cluded in the publication. 
Official DGWS Volleyball Scorebook. Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: the Division, 1201 16th 
t.. N.W. 1958. 72 p. 75¢. This new 
type of scorebook provides score sheets 
for the three-game match. Instructions 
for its use are presented in the Score- 
book. An attractive design is presented 
in a two-color effect. 
Interscholastic Athletics in Junior High Schools. 
Ellsworth Tompkins and Virginia Roe. 
Washington, D. C.: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
(National Education Association), 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1958. 47 p. 75¢. This 
is a survey of interscholastic athletic 
programs in separately organized junior 
high schools, which was conducted in co- 
ordination with AAHPER. Its purpose 
was to determine present practices and 
attitudes as to interschool athletic com- 
petition. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Family Fun and Activities. 
Mulaec. New York 16: 


Margaret E. 
Harper and 








Selected Articles 


JOURNAL 
1. 


2. American Living—A Threat to Fitness, L. E. 
Morehouse. Sept. 1956, 2 p., 15¢ 

3. Body Types and Physical Fitness, Carl Will- 
goose. Sept. 1956, 4 p., 15¢ 

4. A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fitness, 
Donald A. Dukelow, M.D. Sept. 1957 
4 p., 15¢ 

5. Exercise Can Keep Us Fit, Jean Mayer. 
Sept. 1956, 2 p., 15c¢ 

6. Fitness for Youth—Statement, By the 100 
Delegates to AAHPER Fitness Confer- 
ence. Dec. 1956, 4 p., 10c 

7. For Physical Fitness Vary Your Program, 
M. Broer. Sept. 1956, 4 p., 15c 

8. Muscular Fitness and Health, 
M.D., and Ruth Hirschland. Dec. 1953, 
3 p., 15¢ 

9. Physical Fitness Achievement Standards for 
Youth, May 1951. Available in A Physical 
Education Program for Today’s Youth, 
8 p., 25¢ 

10. Physical Fitness Tests, Paul Hunsicker. 
Sept. 1957, 4 p., 15c¢ 

11. Physical Performance Levels for High School 
Girls, Natl. Section on Women’s Athletics. 
June 1945, 8 p., 25c 

12. The President’s Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth. Sept. 1956, 4 p., 15¢ 

13. Report on the President's Conference on 
Fitness of American Youth, June 1956— 
Highlights of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions. Mar. 1957, 2 p., 5c 

14. The West Point Fitness Conference, Sept. 
9-10, 1957, U.S. Military My West 
Point, N. Y. Nov. 1957, 3 15¢ 

15. What Is Physical Fitness? c “HL. McCloy. 
Sept. 1956, 3 p., 15¢ 

16. Home Recreation for Fitness, C. H. McCloy. 
April 1958, 3 p., 15¢ 

17. AAHPER Physical Fitness Test Battery, Paul 
A. Hunsicker. Sept. 1958, 2 p., 10c 

18. Physical Fitness in the Pentomic Age, Simon 
A. McNeely. Recommendations of the 
Physical Fitness Seminar convened by 
the U. S. Army School at Fort Benning. 
April 1958. Sept. 1958, 4 p., 15c¢ 

19. Fitness yore ge pen Ritchie, Sept. 7-9, 
1958. Oct. 195 2 p., 10¢ 

20. First Steps wonasd Fitness, Elizabeth Hal- 
sey and Lorena Porter. Elementary phys- 
ical education for fitness. Nov. 1958, 3 p., 
15¢ 

QUARTERLY 

21. Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Research 
Program. March 1944, 4 p., 15c 

22. A Factor and Validity Analysis of Strength 
Variables and boa Leonard Larson. Dec. 
1940, 16 p 

23. The JCR Test, 2 E. Phillips. Mar. 1947, 
20 p., 25c¢ 

24. Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in School 
Children, Kraus and Prudden. May 1954. 
12 p., 25c 

25. The Step Test: A Simple Method of Measur- 


Circle Numbers of the Reprints 
You Wish To Order 


! 
it 
21 


Any ten—$1.25; Set of 25—$2.50. 
Otherwise single copy price applies. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


on Fitness 


About the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness. Sept. 1957, 2 p., 15¢ 


ing Physical Fitness for Muscular Work in 
Young Men, L. Brouha, M. D, March 
1943, 6 p., 15¢ 


Cash Must Accompany Orders 
4 2s 7 2 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
22 23 24 25 


AAHPER 
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from SAUNDERS... 
A New Book and 2 New Editions 


give sound assistance in teaching 


Willgoose — 
Health Education 
in the 
Elementary School 


New — This clearly written text is 
designed for the prospective ele- 
mentary teacher taking courses in 
Health Methods and Health Educa- 
tion. It gives her practical advice on 
planning, carrying out and evaluat- 
ing health teaching. 


Effective teaching methods in edu- 
cation have been applied specifically 
to health instruction. Successful pro- 
cedures are coupled with usable in- 
structional materials and teaching 
aids to provide the elementary teach- 
er with material to carry on a stimu- 
lating program. The goal is to im- 
prove both health status and health 
behavior. 


Text material stresses the key posi- 
tion of the teacher in improving 
child health. Early chapters of the 
book are concerned with the general 
topic of school health and the health 
status of the child. The author then 
considers the -school environment 
and its effect on general behavior 
and learning. 


The major part of the text is de- 
voted to health instruction. A wealth 
of specific ‘“how-to-do-it” help is 
given on modern methods and ma- 
terials. 

By Cart E. Wittcoose, Ed.D., Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, State University of New 


York, Oswego, New York. 450 pages, illustrated. 
New—Ready January, 1959. 


health and physical education 


Williams — 
Principles of Physical Education 


New (7th) Edition — Here is a sound presentation of the aims, objec- 
tives and basic problems of physical education. A well written stu- 
dent text, this book has had the longest life of any in the whole field 
of Physical Education. The first edition was published 30 years ago. 


In this New (7th) Edition Dr. Williams examines physical education 
in the light of current political, economic and social concepts. He 
continues to stress the view that physical education is an education 
through physical activities—that it must serve the whole person and 
not muscles alone. Among the various new topics he discusses are the 
following: teaching social values, accident prevention and safety, 
camping and outdoor life, the professional society, public relations, 
adult education, unified administration, and research in physical 
education. 


By Jesse Ferrinc WittiAMs, M.D., ScD., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Columbia 
University. About 389 pages, illustrated. New (7th) Edition—Ready February, 1959. 


Nixon and Cozens— 
Introduction to Physical Education 


New (5th) Edition—This thorough revision of a well-known text gives 
the prospective physical education teacher a sound understanding of 
the field. There are extensive changes in the sequence of chapters 
so that the discussion of professional opportunities in the field comes 
first. New material is included on the place of physical education in 
the curriculum and the activities in the modern physical education 
program. The chapter on measurement and research has been 
changed in an effort to stimulate greater student interest, and to stress 
the importance of research in physical education. A new chapter has 
been added on “Physical Fitness.” The sound philosophy of the orig- 
inal authors has been retained and modified as current circumstances 
are interpreted by the present authors. 


(Originally by Eucene W. Nixon, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Pomona College, 


Claremont, California; and Freperick W. Cozens, late Professor and Director of Physical Edu- 


cation, University of California.) Revised by JouHn E. Nrxon, Stanford University and FLORENCE 


STUMPF FREDERICKSON, University of California, Berkeley. About 290 pages. 


New (5th) Edition—Ready March, 1959. 
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gladly sent to 
college teachers for 
consideration as texts. 





W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 
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Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1958. 261 p. Illus. 
$3.95. The author of several successful 
game books now shows how families can 
have more fun together. These ideas 
and projects for working and playing 
together cost little money. They include 
projects that will be enjoyed by all 
members of the family, at home and on 
vacation, and are suitable for both city 
and country life. This is an idea book 
for parents who realize they can’t buy a 
happy family life. It will also provide 
useful suggestions for club leaders as 
well as family members. 

Eagle Book of Hobbies. “British.” Distrib- 
uted by Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 1958. 192 p. Illus. 
$3.75. This well-illustrated book is full 
of ideas for worthwhile hobbies. Al- 
though it should be of particular inter- 
est to boys, many of the hobbies de- 
scribed will appeal to girls and older 
youth of both sexes. This book is recom- 
mended as a valuable resource for ree- 
reation leaders and others working with 
young people. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


School and College Teachers’ Federal Income 
Tax Guide. 1959 ed. Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein. Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel 
Press, 159 Northern Blvd. (Covers 1958 
returns.) $2.50. , 
Federal Taxes on Benefits from Your Retire- 
ment System. Madaline Kinter Remmlein. 
Wash. 5, D. C.: the Author, 1500 Mass. 
Ave., N.W. 1958. 45 p. 75¢. 

Monthly Tax and Retirement Reports. (Begin- 
ning Janury 1959, one report each 
month throughout the year; 8-16 pages 
mimeographed; subject area is taxes 
and/or retirement for educators.) Mada- 
line Kinter Remmlein. Wash. 5, D. C.: 
the Author, 1500 Mass. Ave., N.W. Sub- 
scription price is $25 a year. 

Using Library Resources in Educational Re- 
search. Ruth E. Seeger. Columbus: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 1957. 26 p. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory and 
Comment. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: the Association. 1958. $1.00. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

The Administration of Health Education and 
Physical Education. 5th ed. Jesse F. Wil- 
liams. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co. 1958. 387 p. 

Health Bulletins for Teachers. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., ,Washington, D. C 
Free. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 
Women's Hockey. Know the Game Series. 
Rev. ed. Marjorie Pollard. “British.” 
Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. Box 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL ENUCATION-RECREATION 





634, New Kochelle, N. Y. 1958. 40 p. 
75¢. 

Interscholastic Athletics in Junior High Schools. 
Report of a survey by a committee of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1958. 
48 p. 75¢. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


California Physical Performance Test. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. 1958. 27 p. 

Girl Book of Hobbies. “British.” Distribu- 
ted by SportsShelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, New York. 1958. 192 p. Illus. 
$3.75. 

Conservation and Natural Science Education 
through School Camping in California 1957- 
58. Louis E. Means. Sacramento, Calif. : 
State Department of Education. Bulle- 
tin No. 65. 1958. 28 p. 

Planning Winter Sports Areas. Tourist and 
Resort Series. Cireular R-306. C. A. 
Gunn. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University. 1958. 12 p. 

Mobile Home Manual. Trail-R-Club of 
America. Beverly Hills, Calif.: the 
Club, P.O. Box 1376. 1958. 197 p. 
$1.98. This is a mobile home “how to 
do it” book. 





NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Association 
Publications-Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for publica- 
tions listed below. 


Can Our Schools Get by with Less. A critical 
review of Roger A. Freeman’s School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead. Prepared 
by the Research Division. 1958. 49 p. 
25¢. 


What Research Says to the Teacher. Stout, 
Irving W., and Langdon, Grace. A re- 
port on parent-teacher relationships. De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
American Education Research Associa- 
tion. 1958. 31 p. 25¢. 


NEA Research Division Memos. 

No. 1958-13 “Federal Income Tax Treat- 
ment of Stipends Granted by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation.” 3 p. 

No. 1958-14 “Reclassification of Teach- 
ers on Salary Schedules on the Basis of 
Increased Preparation.” 12 p. 

No. 1958-17 “Guide to Sources of In- 
formation on Scholarships.” 16 p. 

No. 1958-18 “Double Sessions.” 12 p. 
No. 1958-20 “Current Status of Inter- 
pretations of the Ruling on the Tax De- 
duetibility of Educational Expenses— 
TD 6291.” 4p. * 
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Thorndike—Athletic 
Injuries 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon to Department of Hygiene and 


Department of Athletics, Harvard University; 
Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


This widely accepted book covers all 
phases of prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of athletic injuries. Dr. 
Thorndike gives sound advice on 
how simple and complex injuries 
ean be reduced to minimal propor- 
tions through adequate medical su- 
pervision, proper conditioning and 
competent coaching. The football 
mortality tabulations, with their ac- 
cessory charts and comments, are be- 
lieved to be exclusive with this work. 
‘*Wholeheartedly recommended’? — 
Scholastic Coach. 


4th Edition. 252 Pages. 113 Illus. $4.50 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Leonard—History of 


Physical Education 
By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 
Revised by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, 
A.M., M.P.E. 


Formerly Director, Health and Physical Education 
Division, Springfield (Mass.) College 


This classic work describes the 
growth and the varying ideas of 
physical education from the times 
of the early Greeks and Romans 
down to the latter-day movements 
in Denmark, Sweden, Germany and 
England. Development of physical 
education in our country, in Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities, and 
the Y.M.C.A. is detailed. The text 
is a work of genuine merit with 
which every teacher and student of 
physical education should be fa- 
miliar. 


3rd Edition. 480 Pages. 121 Illus. $5.50 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ronald Books... 


Health Education in the Elementary School 


HELEN NORMAN SMITH and MARY E. WOLVERTON 


—both University of Cincinnati 


JANUARY 15. This practical new textbook presents principles and 
practices of health education for the first six grades. It reviews the de- 
velopments in health education over the past 200 years and explains 
the organization, personnel, and activities of health education in the 
schools today. To help the teacher translate theory into meaningful 
practice, it covers curriculum planning, subject matter, and sources of 


materials. 


The book describes eighteen tested teaching units to illustrate effec- 
tive methods of health teaching. The concluding section emphasizes the 
results for community betterment which can be realized from effective 
health education in the early years. Foreword by Dr. Carter V. Good, 
University of Connecticut. 40 ills., tables, charts; 325 pp. $4.50 


Active Games and Contests—2nd Edition 
RICHARD H. DONNELLY, University of Minnesota 
WILLIAM G. HELMS, University of Michigan 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, University of Michigan 


The most complete book of games 
and contests available! Equally suitable 
as a textbook for courses preparing stu- 
dents for game leadership or as a 
sourcebook for those on the job, it cov- 
ers all types of play of an active nature, 
The book includes new, original activi- 
ties as well as traditional games and 
contests. A systematic classification is 


Folk Dancing—2nd Edition 


used to assemble the two thousand-odd 
games and contests to help the leader 
quickly choose appropriate activities 
for every occasion. “Well organized .. . 
full of excellent materials presented in 
a usable way.”—Charlotte R. Curran, 
Minnesota State College, St. Cloud. 89 
ills., tables; 672 pp. $7.00 


GRACE I. FOX, Florida State University; 
ond KATHLEEN GRUPPE MERRILL 


This colorful book presents a collec- 
tion of foreign and American dances 
that require many different formations 
and different types of performance. The 
directions for each folk dance are clear- 
ly and concisely written and the dances 
are selected on the basis of their appeal 
to boys and girls and young adults. 
Of particular help to the teacher are 
the diagrams of the basic formations, 


e Popular RONALD sports titles . . . 


MAJOR SPORTS TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED. petails basic skills of 
baseball, football, basketball, track and field. Ethan Allen, Jim Moore, Forrest 
Anderson, Don Canham, and Tyler Micoleau. 796 ills. 7 x 10. $6 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS. a-to-z guide to fundamentals of floor plays; 
defense strategy; individual, team techniques. W. E. Meissner and E. Y. Meyers. 
*$1.95 
BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED. a training program leading to mastery of 
most important skills. Photos, diagrams, and text clearly detail plays and forma- 

*$1.95 


MODERN BOWLING TECHNIQUES. How to master stance, footwork, 
approach, delivery, and a style of your own on the modern automatic alley. 
Junie McMahon and Murray Goodman. 50 ills. 62 x 10. *$2.9 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING. A book of conditioning exercises to promote 
—— general as fitness or = in training for a variety of Sports. 
. O. Duncan. 165 ills. *$1.9 


*Send for complete list of sports books in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY— 
covering 23 individual and team sports for every season! 


Rey. Ed. 135 ills. 


tions. H. A. Hobson. 117 ills. 


. T. Stafford and R 





the descriptions of the fundamental 
steps, and the presentations of the step 
pattern for each measure of the musical 
score. A helpful pronunciation guide 
for less familiar dance titles is given, as 
well as sources for recordings. “Well 
written . . . contains valuable informa- 
tion.’—Anita Fisher, Los Angeles 
State College. 30 ills., 20 musical scores. 
8% x 11. $4.50 








Order your books from: 


THe EYonatD Press COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 








AAHPER Text Evaluated 
(Continued from page 43) 





dents. It further found many teach- 
ers reluctant to try using a textbook 
in an activity course. But almost all 
teachers whose students have studied 
the text find its use practical. 

Since teachers who use the book 
believe it to be useful, valuable, and 
practical it would seem that all 
physical educators seriously should 
consider adoption. 

The committee expresses apprecia- 
tion to all who helped with its ques- 
tionnaire study. Special thanks go 
to teachers who supplied the infor- 
mation presented in this report. 
Thanks also go to many who helped 
locate these teachers, and particular- 
ly to Rachel Bryant, of the AAH- 
PER staff, and to Elmon Vernier, 
past-vice-president for physical edu- 
cation who was vice-president when 
the committee started its work. * 





physical 
education- 7 





A complete book of physical edu- 
cation for high school boys and 
girls (8th-12th grades) 

© 
A book based on sound educational 
principles written by well-known 
people in the field 

7 
Clothbound book is $3.00. Four- 
color cover. 416 pages. 6” x 9” 

+ 
Teachers Guide: Explains how to 
use the text for more effective 
teaching. 64 p. 50c. 


Order From: AAHPER 
1201 - 16th St., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SPORT 
SERIES 


Here are the best instruction books available on twenty 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Phog”’ Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 
badminton, etc. Each booklet contains step-by-step 
picture demonstrations and tips on how to. improve 
form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. 


TWENTY POPULAR 
is SPORTS 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES LIFESAVING 
For boys and men. Expert tech- Shows how to practice good water 
niques for all apparatus events. and boat safety, rescue methods 
ARCHERY and artificial respiration. 
SOFTBALL 


Tips on shooting, scoring, rules, Emphasizes fielding and pitching 


BADMINTON tips. 
Covers grip, swing, all strokes, SWIMMING 
BASEBALL Fundamental techniques of swim- 
Perfect manual for kid leagues. a og Tage to enjoy water, 
BASKETBALL TENNIS . 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. Will improve tennis play immedi- 
BOWLING ately. 
Over 300 bowling tips by Ned Day. TRACK AND FIELD 
COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Dashes, jumps, relays, etc. 


TRAMPOLINING 
Introduction, beginning, stunts and 
advanced stunts. 


Teaches how to improve skill in 
competitive swimming. 


ey ee e diving manual by —— 
' Iv tl i ill i 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving — a a e+e 
champion. TUMBLING—Advanced 
GOLF Explains singles and doubles tum- 
The LAST WORD on grip, swing, bling, balancing and free exercise. 
and stance, VOLLEYBALL 
GYMNASTICS Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
For girls and women. Demonstrates WRESTLING 
balance beam, parallel bars, free Shows basic holds and counter 
exercise and vaulting. movements. 
¢ GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 
LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 
or write to 
EACH The Athletic Institute 
209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 





DEFENSIVE FUNDAMENTALS IN BASKETBALL 


Bob Salmons 
Queens College, New York City, New York 


It is an almost too obvious fact that 
shooting is considered the most impor- 
tant skill in basketbali, for therein lies 
the dramatic and exciting part of the 
game. 

However, a loss is too often dimissed 
by saying that “we were stone cold.” 
With due respect to good shooting, pass- 
ing, ete., it would be well to acknowl- 
edge the role of defense as the deciding 
factor in the winning of games. To 
cause players to hurry favorite shots, to 
exert defensive pressure on the habits or 
movements which most players make 
prior to shooting, will often cause the 
“cold shooting night.” Defensive pres- 
sure is the subtle deciding factor in close 
games. 

Defensive movements can and should 
be taught. Any youngster who exhibits 
offensive skills can excel in defense if 
taught to do so. To ask a youngster to 
take pride in his defensive ability is to 
put the cart before the horse; he will 
take pride in it only if he is proficient, 
and he can become proficient only when 
he has mastered the proper defensive 
moves. These must be taught, for a 
player will rarely master them if left to 
his own devices. 


Individual Defense Important 


Group defense, whether man-to-man 
or zone, clearly depends upon each play- 
er. It is not difficult to arrange a team 
defense; however, it is a trying job to 
teach individual defense. 

STANCE. The end result of a good 
stance is the ability to move in perfect 
balance, instantly, in any of the four 
directions and upwards. The player’s 
moving stance can either help or hinder 
him. Generally this stance is best taught 
by having the youngster keep his head 
up, back reasonably straight, and knees 
flexed. Any stance flaw that disturbs 
this balanced moving should be elimi- 
nated. 

Different players present different 
problems in this regard. The “straight 
up” defensive player who must flex his 
knees before changing direction will be 
hopelessly left behind. There is a eat- 
like readiness about good defensive 
players. 

FEET. Good defensive movements be- 
gin with the feet, and not the hands 
and arms. Hand or arm action reaching 
for the ball invariably disturbs balance 
and destroys efficient movement. Short, 
quick, gliding strides will help players 
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maintain a position vital to mobility. 
Long strides prevent the instant change 
of direction demanded. 

HAND-ARM MOVEMENT. Hands 
and arms should be allowed to harrass 
the ball in all normal situations. How- 
ever, this hand movement should be in- 
dependent and should not disturb the 
balanced movement of a player attempt- 
ing to maintain position. To lunge for 
the ball or to reach for the ball and 
overbalance leaves one at the merey of 
a clever offensive player. 

A defensive player should voluntarily 
leave his balanced position only when 
a shot is in the making or a fine stealing 
opportunity is presented by a careless 
offensive player. 

POSITION. Good position is a vital 
factor in successful defense. Players 
niust learn proper position by practicing 
movements with hands and arms dan- 
gling. In the early stages of instruc- 
tion, ball-swiping or stealing should not 
be allowed. There will be time enough 
to steal balls and block shots after bal- 
anced position is obtained. Once hand 
and arm movements are allowed, players 
should harass the ball from below be- 
cause the ball can be dislodged more ef- 
fectively and because slapping fouls can 
be cut by more than half. 

Even though the ball is struck clean- 
ly, an astonishing number of fouls are 
salled when a player slaps at a ball from 
above. 

FLOOR POSITION. Good individual 
position is seldom achieved on the line 
directly between the opponent and the 
basket. When guarding a player with 
the ball, his position on the floor and his 
favorite movements often force the de- 
fensive player away from that line. A 
player who likes to drive down the end 
line ought to be discouraged from doing 
so by defensive positioning. To get 
maximum help from teammates, and to 
prevent “favorite-side” driving, an op- 
ponent should be overplayed slightly. 


Prevent Defensive Errors 


Serious errors: often are committed 
when guarding a player without the ball. 
When an offensive player moves lateral- 
ly across the floor toward the ball, the 
defensive player is in a precarious posi- 
tion if he merely stays on the line be- 
tween him and the basket. If the offen- 
sive player suddenly cuts diagonally into 
the lane, the defensive player will either 





collide with him or be slightly behind 
him when the offensive player receives 
the ball. Either situation invariably re- 
sults in offensive gain and defensive loss. 
(See diagram No. 1.) 








Diagram —/. 


However, if X can get out in front of 
Ol, then O1 can be discouraged from 
making that particular cut. Clearly O1 
can be caused to veer from the choice 
cut through the lane if X can get into 
that cutting path before O1 does. O1 is 
encouraged to cut behind X and often 
will do so. X is not in a precarious po- 
sition unless he turns away from the ball 
and follows O01. X is in complete control 
of this situation if he retreats quickly 
while facing toward the ball, ready to 
intercept the pass if it comes. X can 
sense where Ol moves and rarely will 
be hurt if he keeps his eyes on the ball- 
handler. O1 again can be guarded nor- 
mally when the danger passes in a brief 
second. (See diagram No. 2.) 


O. Oo! 
J j X 











Di agram-—2. 


The technique of getting out in front 
a step or more ahead of an offensive 
man without the ball is invaluable. This 
maneuver can be used against cuts of all 
descriptions, and even against a pivot 
man. The value of this move lies in the 
positive pressure exerted by the defense. 
To lie back and wait, to move an instant 
after the offense moves, is to concede an 
enormous edge to the offense. 

Time must be spent coaching balanced 
movement and aggressive positioning. 
Offensive teams should not be allowed 
to handle the ball as they wish. Defen- 
sive pressure must be exerted to counter- 
balance set plays, and to cause players 
to hurry their shots or take lower grade 
shots than usual. The finest teamwork 
possible in present day basketball is 
found in team defense, and fine team 
defense hinges on individual skill and 
pride. * 
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‘““Tough”’ is the word for Rawlings HERCU- 
LITE Rubber covered balls. They’re hard 
to scuff or damage on any surface, indoors 
or out. HERCULITE balls have a natural 
resiliency that lasts and lasts. No wonder 
they’re growing in popularity on play- 
groundsand in gyms throughout the country. 
Compare the HERCULITE ball with any 
other ball at any price. For durability— 
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for resiliency—for 


features—nothing 


matches HERCULITE by Rawlings. 


B2B— OFFICIAL BASKET- 
BALL: Golden Bark color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
basketball. Features exclusive 
Rawlings oval channel seams. 
Nylon wound carcass. For- 
mula 15 treatment insures 
positive grip. Official in 
every detail. 


V73V— OFFICIAL VOLLEY 
BALL: White HERCULITE 
Rubber covered ball. Built to 
exact official specification 
and championship standards. 
Bonded-ply carcass. Black 
seams. Light soft touch. 


S92S— OFFICIAL SOCCER 
BALL: English tan color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
ball. Smooth finish. Nylon 
wound construction provides 
resistance to the most grueling 
play. Black seams. 


F3F—OFFICIAL FOOT- 
BALL: Golden bark color 
HERCULITE Rubber covered 
ball. Bonded ply carcass, 
white leather lace. Formula 
15 treated for sure grip un- 
der all playing conditions. 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


ST. LOUIS*NEW YORK*LOS ANGELES+DALLAS*CHICAGO 
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100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 


ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF HEAVY- 
DUTY ALUMINUM, exclusively de- 
signed for intensive use in all types of 
public recreation areas located indoors 
and outdoors. 


e@ OUTLASTS all other ping-pong 
tables in public areas. 


e@ FOLDING and RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 


Standard size and ball-bounce. 


@ No maintenance or replacement 
problems. 


@ In 2 sections—4 legs each section. 
Easily separated into 2 tables for 
many other uses. 


Attractively finished in green non- 
glare surface and silver lines. 


@ NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, Clubs, 
Playgrounds, Gymnasiums, etc. 


For Full Details, write: 


All Metal Tennis Table Co. 
P.O. Box 142, Teaneck, N. J. 


















SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
Shop from this FREE 


Stretch your budget 
f and provide a greater GYMNASTIC 
array of quality 
supplies for your CATALOG 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
B TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
Bi, EQUIPMENT on finest / sms 
apparatus available. 
Send post card to: 
+ 






Department H 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 West 6th St. San Pedro, Calif 















Attend your district 
convention. Highlights 
of programs on pages 36-38. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo’s Twelfth 
International Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 13, 1959 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (All lectures in 


English) 
Write: Admissions Office 











Oslo Summer Session, Northfield, Minn. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Editor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 





WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION HAS ANNIVERSARY 


RICHARD |. MILLER 
NEA Observer to the UN 


The tenth anniversary of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) was cele- 
brated in Minneapolis, Minn., May 26, 
1958, during the meeting of the World 
Health Assembly. 

The most extensive health program in 
the history of mankind has been in ac- 
tion since the creation of the United Na- 
tions, and WHO is the right arm of this 
effort. It has been concerned particular- 
ly with malaria, maternal and child 
health, tuberculosis, and venereal dis- 
eases, although its work also covers a 
wide range of other health problems. 

Some understanding of WHO’s work 
ean be conveyed by looking briefly into 
one aspect of its program—combating 
malaria. Throughout history, empires 
have passed away but malaria remained. 
This dread disease has stalked men in 
all ages and has usually won. It is be- 
lieved that even Alexander the Great fell 
to the barb of the Anopheles mosquito. 

WHO and associated agencies came 
into the picture in 1950. What has hap- 
pened to malaria? As a result of ener- 
getic action undertaken by national ad- 
ministrators, assisted cooperatively by 
WHO, and other international and bi- 
lateral agencies, eradication has nearly 
been achieved in nine countries with a 
population of 231 million, and is well 
advanced in large areas of seven others 
(43 million). In still another 44 coun- 
tries (302 million) a beginning has been 
made, and in 16 countries (580 million) 
eradication is being planned. Great 
strides forward have been made in a 
few years, but much remains to be done. 

The situation is complicated now by a 
new development. Mosquitoes seem to 
develop immunities or resistances to the 
new insecticides. As far as can be de- 
termined by experts, this takes some 
years to develop but once an Anopheles 
mosquito acquires resistance to one of 
the new insecticides now in large-scale 
use, it may within a few months devel- 
op resistance to others also. Therefore, 
the health authorities are running a race 
against the time when the malarial mos- 
quito will achieve full resistance to DDT. 

The story of the successes and prob- 
lems of malaria can be repeated with 
other diseases. Indeed, WHO is on the 
march against disease all over the world, 
but the struggle is against formidable 
obstacles such as a small budget, diffi- 
culties in recruiting first-rate field work- 
ers for some underdeveloped areas, tradi- 


tional attitudes, and the tendency to 
cling to the old and fear the new. 

Many people have asked, “What is 
WHO? Who foots the bill? What does 
it do for me—an American? How ean 
it be used in the classroom ?” 


What Is WHO? The World Health 
Organization is a specialized agency of 
the United Nations and was brought into 
being by the UN. When it came into 
official existence, it took on a large meas- 
ure of independence. It has its own 
membership (at present 88 countries) 
who do not necessarily belong to the UN 
or other UN agencies; its own governing 
body, the World Health Assembly, is 
composed of representatives of all mem- 
bers; and it has its own budget and 
funds contributed directly by member 
states. 

Who Foots the Bill? The World 
Health Assembly approves the program 
for a given year. Then it decides the size 
of budget needed to implement the pro- 
gram. The annual budget ($13,500,000 
for 1958) is contributed by all of the 
member states according to a fixed seale. 

What Does It Do for Me—An Ameri- 
can? American participation in WHO 
is justified on a humanitarian basis. 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, speaking on the 
moral foundations of American foreign 
aid, said: “Theirs is the burden of being 
underprivileged; ours is the burden of 
being overprivileged. It is their stom- 
achs that are empty; it could be our 
hearts are empty. ... We need to justi- 
fy our wealth by sharing it.” 


Using WHO in the Classroom 


Classes in health education ean utilize 
WHO and its work to enrich their pres- 
entations and to point out the effective- 
ness of cooperative effort. 

1. Diseuss WHO's definition of health. 
Does this definition apply to America? 

2. Diseuss specifie WHO activities that 
affect the students directly. (For exam- 
ple, advance warnings of Asian flu made 
by WHO workers on the job in Singa- 
pore enabled American authorities to 
blunt the impact of illness in America.) 

3. Work on a unit entitled “Problems 
of Health—A World View.” Let stu- 
dents study the principle disease prob- 
lems in selected countries of the world. 
Diseuss why different countries are trou- 
bled by different diseases. 

4. Invite a medical doctor in the com- 
munity, who has had some overseas duty, 
travel, or a special interest in diseases 
in other lands, to speak to the class. * 
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(c) A player may hop around in one square or into any other 
squares as much as he wants to get into position (providing he does 
not touch a line). 

(d) A player may kick his hinke around in the same square as 
much as he wants to get it into position to kick to the next square, 
but will lose his turn if he violates any part of rule (a). 

(e) A player may alternate feet at any time, but both feet must 
not touch the ground at once in changing over. 

The size of the playing surface may vary, the larger the squares 
the easier the game. In the initial learning stage each square could 
well be as large as three feet to avoid frustration. The instructor 
should take into consideration the need for a balance between the 
possibilities for success and the necessity for putting forth effort to 
attain it. 

No official rules for this game have been found. These rules were 
taken from children’s conversations, and many other variations exist. 
POSSIBLE VARIATION: Sometimes small “go back” squares 
from four to six inches are drawn in one of the major squares. A 
player who steps on one at any time must go back to the first num- 
ber of his particular sequence. For example: if he is in the sequences 
starting with square 4, he must start again at that square even though 
he may have progressed several numbers. There is no penalty if the 
hinke lands on one of the “go back” areas, but to kick it off without 
stepping in the area can be difficult. 
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END ZONE BASKETBALL 


Contributed by Robert E. Neitzling 


TYPE: Basketball 
PLAYING AREA: Basketball 
court, divided approximately 
as indicated in diagram be- 


LEVEL: Intermediate grades 
EQUIPMENT: Basketball and 


regular court goals 
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HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Divide the group into two teams of nine to twenty players. Each 
team (scattered) must play in its designated area, and no player 
may step into another zone. Before the game begins the players on 
each team count off and retain the number each is given. Three or 
four start in the end zone, and the rest of the team go into the 
center zone. 

Play begins with all center zone players lining up opposite each 
other at the center line. The instructor tosses the ball into the air 
and the players try to gain control by jumping and tapping the ball 
into their zone. Once the ball is into a zone, players may dribble, 
run, or pass (varied for grade level). 

The controlling team tries to pass the ball over the opposition to 
their end zone players. If the pass is successful, an end zone player 
shoots the ball at the basket within that zone. If the basket is made 
the end zone players rotate with other central zone players in numeri- 
cal succession, and the ball is again thrown up at the center line. If 
the basket is missed the end zone players must try to pass back to 
their center zone teammates. 

Only one shot is allowed each time the end zone players get the 
ball. If the ball is thrown out of bounds, a player steps into another 
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Giant Stopclocks 


Andrew Technical Supply Co., 7068 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill., announces a new 
group of giant dial stopclocks four or 
eight inches in diameter. The clocks per- 
mit quick reading even at a distance and 
‘an be calibrated in either minutes or 
seconds. They have spring-wound move- 
ments for 48-hour running, operate and 
read exactly the same as regular stop- 
watches, are claimed to have accuracy 
within .016 of reading, and are avail- 
able for desk use or wall hanging. All 
models are capable of three methods of 
timing control: time-out— stop action 
and resume without returning to zero; 
straight timing——stop time, return to 
zero, start over; and snap-back timing 
—read elapsed time, hands snap back to 
zero without stopping action. 

Baseball Trainer 

A Baseball Trainer set containing a 
batting tee and pitching trainer has been 
announced by the Dudley Sports Co., 633 
Second Ave., New York City. Designed to 
improve both pitching and batting accu- 


racy, the set is portable and adjustable - 


to player height. It was designed for 
Little League and school and college 


te, sae . 
eae il > : " 
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teams, but can be used by individuals in 
their backyards. The batting tee pro- 
vides a stationary ball for concentration 
on form, swing and follow-through. The 
pitcher trainer has an adjustable metal 
frame which clearly defines the strike 
zone. Each set is packed in a flat box 
for easy transportation and storage. 
Complete Dudley Trainer retails for 
$19.95. Separate batting tee is $11.95. 


Rope Skipping Kit 


From Honor Your Partner Records, Free- 
port, N.Y., comes a complete rope skip- 
ping kit. Each kit contains a 12-inch 
record with tunes in every tempo and 
rhythm, plus 12 Nissen Jump Ropes 
with non-breakable plastic handles and 
chrome plated slides—adjustable to any 
length rope up to nine feet. Accompany- 
each album are complete instructions for 
teaching rope jumping for maximum 
benefit. 
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Fibre-Glass Springboard 


“Hi-Fli,” a new fibre-glass spring- 
board for use in jumping the long horse, 
is now being manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Gymnastic Supply Co., 250 W. 
Fifth St., San Pedro, Calif. Engineered to 
provide maximum safety and long serv- 
ice, the “Hi-Fli” complies to AAU spe- 
cifications. It is quickly adjustable and 
has an engineered camber for perfect 
takeoff. The fibre-glass construction pro- 
vides the same resiliency year in and 
year out, and eliminates shin splints. 


Gun Cleaning Rods 


Two sizes of improved Hoppe Gun 
Cleaning Rods are available for clean- 
ing any rifle or shotgun from .30 caliber 
to 12 gauge. One rod is sized for .22 
caliber rifles and the other, for .30 cali- 
ber, both are equipped with adapters 
for other sizes. Comes in choice of drill 
steel or duralumin shafts. In each style, 
the shaft revolves freely upon a ball 
bearing within a clear unbreakable plas- 
tic handle. Price is $2.75 for drill steel 
or $1.75 for aluminum shaft. Available 
at hardware and sporting goods dealers 
or from Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2314 N. 
Eighth St., Philadelphia 33, Penn. (plus 25¢ 
postage). 


New Scheduling Kit 


The Program Aids Co., Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., announces a new series 
of programing and administration aids 
—ERASO* Executive Scheduling Kits. 
The kit is designed to save wall space, 
time, and effort and features a Weekly, 
Monthly or Yearly Activities Calendar 
and an All-Purpose Chart bound back- 
to-back in a lifetime stainless steel 
frame. Two-way steel hangers permit 
you to reverse sides easily. Color-coding 
with “Magic” ERASO* Pencils permits 
clarification of involved programs. Sur- 
face wipes clean easily, and the new 
improved finish is guaranteed re-usable 
over 300 times with normal care. Priced 


at $11.50. 
Metalcraft Kit 


Of interest to craft instructors and 
occupational therapists is a metalcraft 
kit from Chas. W. Barnes Co., 31630 Lake 
Rd., Bay Village, Chio. The kit consists of 
an inexpensive, durable flat metal bender 
with four fixed mandrels for controlled 
bending, and a spiral twisting device 
that locates and controls the length and 
degree of a twist anywhere on a metal 
bar. The Artisan Bender and Artisan 
Spiral Twister, with complete instrue- 
tions, sell for $15.00. Write to the com- 
pany for additional information. * 









Fast 
FOOTWORK 
Calls 


AN. 


Specially formulated to provide 
a non-slippery surface, yet resil- 
ient to give a player’s foot “extra 
spring.” Used by thousands of 
schools all over the country. Get 
Seal-O-San protection for your 
gym floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON ae LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, indiana - P' 35, P 
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perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS, 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMEB Audio Products Co., Dept. JO-1 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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At the Crossroads 





(Continued from page 24) 


ness’’ that enables him merely to sit 
at a desk between coffee breaks. 

The vocational task does not de- 
fine the ‘‘whole life’’ of the ‘‘ whole 
person’’ who happens vocationally to 
be a sedentary worker. The short- 
ened workweek and workday have 
eiven him many more hours of lei- 
sure. The manner of the use of the 
new-found leisure is of paramount 
importance, not alone to the individ- 
ual, but to the community, the coun- 
try, and to society itself. While 
physical educators have no monopo- 
listic claim upon the leisure time of 
people, they can go far in pointing 
the way toward more wholesome use 
of leisure time through recreational 
programs in dance, camping, hiking, 
sports, and gymnasium activities. It 
is reasonably certain that these ac- 
tivities will not be engaged in by 
the individual whose physical fitness 
has no margin of reserve beyond the 
requirement of sedentary pursuits, 
such as automobile riding, TV watch- 
ing, radio listening, and ball-game 
spectating. His leisure time very 
likely will compound the inadequacy 
of further sedentary existence—un- 
less through planned leadership and 
programing he is motivated to en- 
gage in supplementary physical ac- 
tivities. 

Still another problem is posed for 
the modern physical educator. Para- 
doxically, the very technological 
progress which has given more lei- 
sure to many citizens has lessened it 
for others. The business executive, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the college 
president — all these and others — 
work far beyond the maximum eight- 
hour day of the manual and skilled 
workers. This group carries the bur- 
densome worries and stressful re- 
sponsibilities of modern business, in- 
dustrial, and professional problems. 
Among this group appalling figures 
relating to heart disease and nervous 
disorders continue to mount. 

Of course, no claim for physical 
education as a panacea for those dis- 
eases can be made. Nevertheless, as 
Paul Dudley White and others so 
effectively have pointed out, it is evi- 
dent that at least a deterrent to those 
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disabilities is possible through ap- 
propriate exercise and well-devel- 
oped health habits and recreational 
skills. Dr. White underscores the 
importance of exercise in maintain- 
ing a healthy heart and states that 
**One of the best ways to maintain 
good muscle tone in old age is 
through the maintenance of healthy 
exercise right through life.’’ Should 
not physical educators conceive of 
their obligation as relating to all citi- 
zens — children, youth, adults, and 
oldsters ? 


Begin Exercise Early in Life 


If ‘‘healthy exercise’ is to be 
maintained throughout life, then 
positive attitudes relating to exer- 
cise and habits and skills in the prac- 
tice of exercise must be begun early 
in life. Parents have basic responsi- 
bility in the pre-school period. But, 
unfortunately, conditions in modern 
living, though creating a greater 
need for systematic exercise than ex- 
isted formerly in the pretechnologi- 
cal era, are not conducive to provid- 
ing exercise. Sedentariness for too 
many begins at a frighteningly early 
age. 

Of course, there are exceptions. 
There is the minority who, by natu- 
ral drive and natural skills, can 
‘“make the team.’’ But there is real 
danger here —that the child with 
natural physical and athletic skills 
will be exploited; that ‘‘winning’’ 
the game will have higher priority 
than ‘‘playing’’ the game; and, 
more serious still, that the child who 
most needs the physical activity will 
stand on the sidelines as a spectator 
watching the performance of his 
more agile companions. 

Highly encouraging is the increas- 
ing participation by Americans in 
such activities as skiing, skating, 
swimming, and boating. To be com- 
mended, also, are those comparative- 
ly few American families which to- 
gether engage in camping and other 
wholesome recreational activities. 

Under the leadership of its physi- 
cal educators, each community in the 
land has an opportunity and a na- 
tionally urgent obligation to provide 
an adequate, graduated, soundly 
planned, and regularly scheduled 
program of physical education. Such 


a program should focus upon the 
body-building activities essential to 
the development of physically fit in- 
dividuals. It should, in so far as 
possible, recognize the individual dif- 
ferences and needs of children. It 
should include a wide variety of ac- 
tivities, a comprehensive program of 
daily systematic exercise, some ac- 
tivities in dance and rhythms, and 
well-regulated games and_ sports. 
Whenever advisable, some of these 
activities should be carried on in the 
out-of-doors ; and whenever possible, 
swimming and other aquatic activi- 
ties should be included. Regularly, 
the results of the program should be 
evaluated by scientific tests and 
measurements. 

An adequate program of physical 
education in the elementary schools 
is requisite for the highly important 
physical growth throughout adoles- 
cence. It is also the best possible as- 
surance that lifelong attitudes of 
positive appreciation of the strong, 
efficient, and aesthetic body will be 
established. Consequently, it is the 
best possible assurance of a physi- 
cally fit America. 


Harmony of Mind, Body, Spirit 


‘“Read into physical education 
everything you can of the slightest 
value, but don’t read out of it the 
most important things of all—that 
is, all-round muscular exercise.’’ 
Thus observed Dudley Allen Sargent 
in 1920. He opposed excessive devel- 
opment in any one area and sought 
to attain the physically perfect indi- 
vidual through achieving ‘‘that 
prime physical condition called fit- 
ness — fitness for work, fitness for 
play, fitness for anything a person 
may be called upon to do.”’ 

How reminiscent of the Age of 
Pericles is this point of view! When 
Athens was at the pinnacle of pow- 
er—nnilitarily, politically, culturally 
—the physical ideal was prized more 
than at any other time in the history 
of mankind. This ideal sought the 
balanced harmony of the physical, 
the intellectual, the emotional, and 
the spiritual life of man. The quest 
for this harmony of mind, body, and 
spirit is one of our most precious 
heritages and most important chal- 
lenges. * 
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Only Titus Scooters Give You: 


% Double strength construction — laminated pine 
& plywood—112” thick. 


*% Vulcanized rubber bumpers —held securely in 
place by concealed steel band 


* Best quality — Non-Marking, No-Oiling, Quiet, 
Ball Bearing Casters—Will last for many years. 


Add a lot of Physical Education Fun and interest to your 
program. 


Write today for prices & literature. 


R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 
Dept. B—Winfield, Kansas 














Have YOU your.... 


T & S Handbook? 


Not yet? — Then fill out and mail this 
coupon today! 





DAVID G. SMITH, Printing-Publishing 


Glenwood, New Brunswick, Canada 


Please send me copies of the handbook, "Elementary 


Tumbling and Stunts" at $1.50 per copy. 


Name 


Address 


“Elementary Tumbling and Stunts” by Davidge & Quinn is an 
illustrated handbook describing over 125 Walks, Stunts and 
Rolls, together with Teaching Suggestions, Pyramid Building 


and Demonstration Routines. (Reviewed by JOHPER.) 















\ 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer | 


Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES » NEWARK « MIAMI 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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Post “The Choice of Those 
conor Who Play The Game” 


Look te MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 


The MacGregor Co, ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 
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complete Sound System 


DESIGNED FOR 
@ PLAYGROUND @ GYMNASIUM 
@ HOSPITAL RECREATION 
@ RHYTHM ACTIVITIES 





by califone 


The PROMENADE (25V-8A) 4-speed 25-watt 


amplifier, variable from 16 to 84 RPM... two 12” 
extended range speakers and steel sound unit 
in one easily carried case...Spring Float Sus- 
pension to eliminate groove jumping... Sound for 
3500 persons. Professional User Net $189.50. 
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Write DEPT. JHP-2 


califone 
CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 








EASY WAY GYM BAR 






a 4a 
For the Doorway 
The solution for developing the upper part S 
the body. One needed in every home. 
school demonstrator today. School price $6. 36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 











HEAD COUNSELOR 


For 
Girls’ Division of Children’s Camp 
in the Berkshires 


CAMP BIRCHWOOD 
67 -38 108 Street Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 





Outside Help in Recreation 


When hospital recreation people get 
together at meetings or conferences, and 
the business is completed, the conversa- 
tion turns to program. If the “what” 
and “how” of recreation activities are 
not taken up during the meeting, they 
turn up at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

Most of us can recall presenting our 
pet programs, only to find that someone 
in a hospital a thousand miles away is 
doing similar work—then we begin to 
feel that there isn’t really too much new 
or different in recreational work. 

But to subseribe to this kind of think- 
ing, leaves no room to improve, adapt, 
or change, and if we reach this point, 
we have failed to use all of the sources 
of materials and ideas that can be of 
assistance to us. 

One of these sources is really near at 
hand; we are referring to the men and 
women in the community who spend 
their after hours teaching youngsters, 
the oldsters, or the handicapped how to 
play together. 

You know them well. You find them 
at the cub and brownie scout meetings 
or at any of the other community or- 
ganizations that need their talents and 
leadership on a volunteer basis. 

In Northampton, their names happen 
to be Robert and Doris Young. Bob 
lends his skills to the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, and various church groups in 
town. His wife conducts leadership 
training for the Cub Seout den mothers 
and in her “spare” time lends Bob a 
hand with his boys and girls. 

We asked these two if they could stim- 
ulate our volunteers in ward programs. 
This was a new approach to the “what” 
and “how.” Would the games and de- 
vices for youngsters interest adults? The 
Youngs accepted the challenge. 

We had an evening meeting, turning 
our volunteers over to Bob and Doris. 
The Youngs broke the ice safely, and in 
the course of the evening found nothing 
in their bag of tricks which the group 
would not accept. 

Games that were designed for young- 
sters caught the eye of these volunteers 
who saw in them something that would 
hold the attention of adults equally well. 
Our volunteer leaders went from table 
to table trying out all the games and 
puzzles, many of them made at home 
from wood, cloth or leather, and mak- 
ing notes of everything they saw and 
knew they could use in their ward 
programs. 

The games and puzzles were not too 
much different from those in any game 
room, but the added ingredient was the 
infectious enthusiasm of the Youngs. 


Editor, BENEDICT F. FIORE 
VA Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 


Look up the Bob Youngs in your own 
community. In the day they may be 
busy in a shop or store, but in the eve- 
nings and on the weekends, they can do 
a fine job for you and your volunteers. 


Assistance from Within 


The recreation therapist can draw on 
many sources outside the recreation field 
for assistance in doing a better job for 
his patients. Several of these have been 
mentioned previously. Now we would 
like to direct your attention to those 
other paraphysician and paramedical 
services within the confines of the hos- 
pital itself which must be consulted by 
those whose responsibility it is to plan, 
supervise, or conduct recreation pro- 
grams for the mentally ill. 

The following is a quotation from the 
Program Guide for the Recreation Divi- 
sion, issued by the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration on June 3, 1957. 

“Unlike the person employed in recre- 
ation settings outside the hospital, the 
hospital recreation leader has immedi- 
ately at his disposal a full measure of 
professional guidance and _ assistance 
from such colleagues as the nurse, social 
worker, psychologist, rehabilitation ther- 
apist, librarian, dietitian and chaplain. 
(He receives aid also from the registrar, 
engineer, supply officer and others.) In 
his relationships with these personnel, 
he should recognize that the exchange of 
ideas, information and assistance is a 
‘two-way street.’ It is imperative that he 
respect the confidentiality with which he 
receives information on patients and use 
this information wisely. Generally, and 
within the limitations of available staffs, 
the hospital recreation leader works with 
other paramedical personnel in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

In planning the overall program and 
scheduling specifie activities. 

In ascertaining patients’ interests and 
immediate needs. 

In the orientation and inservice train- 
ing of recreation staff, volunteers, and 
others assisting in the program. 

In the conduct of special projects, 
studies, and research. 

In planning for the patients’ adjust- 
ment to the hospital and medical treat- 
ment, and for his discharge from the 
hospital. 

In keeping patients and others in- 
formed of the recreational opportunities 
available within the hospital’s setting. 

In actually assisting in, or recruiting 
assistance for, the conduct of recreation 
on the ward.” * 
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Three Years of Progress 





(Continued from page 18) 
gram has included a regional work- 
shop for school camping leaders; 
others will follow. 

From the beginning, the Project 
has been a venture in teamwork. In 
addition to the cooperating indus- 
tries, the National Rifle Association 
has been involved in every phase of 
the Project’s activities. The team 
has also included several depart- 
ments of the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Association 
of Angling and Casting Clubs, state 
and federal conservation agencies, 
departments of public instruction, 
and others. In 1956, a grant was 
made by the Outboard Boating Club 
of America for a doctoral fellowship 
which resulted in an extensive study 
of boating activities in schools and 
colleges. The findings of this study 
indicate a readiness on the part of 
schools and colleges to develop edu- 
cational activities for this growing 
outdoor sport. 


Next Steps 


Outdoor Education 
have already been planned in sey- 
eral of the states that have not been 
involved actively to date. More in- 
tensive efforts in many states are 
under way, in which the Project is 
working with state departments of 
education, conservation agencies, col- 
leges and universities, and other 
grouped to assist communities with 
the development of new programs 
and the expansion of those now in 
operation. 

Clinics and workshops are being 
envisioned whereby school and 
school-community recreation leaders 
will have opportunities to plan out- 
door activities in year-round and 
summer programs. More intensive 
in-service training ventures are be- 
ing established for state education 
leaders, such as the directors of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation and other state department 
personnel. Programs in teacher edu- 
cation and adult education are being 
planned. 

As envisioned at the inception of 
the Outdoor Education Project, the 
efforts in the future will be devoted 
to the development of a broad pro- 
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workshops 


gram of outdoor education, with 
particular reference to those activi- 
ties in which millions of Americans 
like to participate. Many depart- 
ments and agencies have a stake in 
outdoor education. The American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation, repre- 
senting the total field of education 
through the National Education As- 
sociation and cooperating with the 
other member departments, will con- 
tinue to increase its efforts to make 
outdoor education a vital part of the 
educational curriculum in schools at 
all levels, throughout the nation. 


The Challenge 


Establishment of a sound philoso- 
phy and foundation for outdoor 
education has had a high priority in 
the first three years of the Project. 
The substantial gain in the develop- 
ment of new programs promises far 
greater results as the programs now 
in operation stimulate others, and as 
more leadership is given by state de- 
partments of education, conserva- 
tion agencies, colleges and universi- 
ties, and the many other organiza- 
tions that have a common concern 
for outdoor education. 


There is little doubt now, after 
three years of progress, that the 
Outdoor Education Project was a 
timely venture in education. The 
concern for fitness in this age of 
automation, with the increasing 
amount of time for millions of 
Americans to participate in activi- 
ties of their own choosing, is a great 
challenge to outdoor education. The 
emphasis on essential and _ basic 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations 
necessary for intelligent use and un- 
derstanding of the out-of-doors is a 
potent force in the enrichment of 
community education. 

The outcomes of outdoor educa- 
tion, with its specific contributions 
to fitness, conservation, safety, 
health, and citizenship, are essential 
ingredients in general education. 
The Outdoor Education Project, as 
it moves forward, is now in a most 
favorable position to capitalize on 
the gains made in the past three 
years and to make a major contribu- 
tion to the educational systems of 
the nation. * 
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SAVES YOUR LINE AND FISH 


Enjoy “3rd Hand” convenience... 
|| keep fly line picked up at the flick 
ofa finger. Always a tight line when 
landing fish. Free stripping with 
smooth, instant-acting retrieve. 
Line guard on each side for right 
© of left hand use. New No. 1836 
+) golden bronze finish, cap. 80 yds. 
“G” line, 34 yds. ““D” line. 


NO. 1836 Tru-Art Automatic $15.00 





; NEW SAFETY LOCK 
New safety lock pre- 
@ vents accidental line 
pick-up. 
FAMOUS SG 
WONDEROD 
NOW DOUBLE-BILT© 
FOR EVEN 


GREATER PERFORMANCE! 
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Double-bilt with (1) a reinforcing glass 
B. fiber cylindrical wall on the inside and 
: (2) thousands of parallel glass fibers on 
the outside—it’s this patented Shakespeare 
process that gives you such superb action 
and power for top-flight performance. 
Left: No. 1451 Matching Bronze & White 
Wonderod 7'9", 8’6” and 9’0". ... $18.95 
© By Shokespeore Co. 1958 
FREE! FISHING CATALOG. Tackle selection and 
assembly with helpful tips by World Champion 
Caster Ben Hardesty, plus 195 


Pocket Fishing Calendar. - —g 
Write today! et — 
_-— or re rr wre ne ee > " ——— 
SHAKESPEARE CO. ——— 


Dept. J-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me absolutely free your brand new 1959 fish- 
ing tackle catalog and pocket fishing calendar. 
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Your District Convention 





(Continued from page 38) 


A. Troester, Rachel Bryant, and 
Jackson Anderson. 

George Farkas, convention man- 
ager, will preside at the opening 
general session. The keynote ad- 
dress, ‘‘New Dimensions for Ameri- 
can Edueation,’’ will be delivered 
by J. Martin Klotsche, provost, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Fred V. Hein, health education 
consultant, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, will speak to the health di- 
vision on the subject ‘‘Status and 
Trends in Sehool Health Programs 
in the U. 8.”’ 

Panel discussions will be featured 
in the two other division programs. 
Topics are ‘‘Physical Educators 
Are Visionary’’ and ‘‘ Recreation 
Looks to Itself and to the Future.’’ 

For the annual convention ban- 
quet, scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning, with Beatrice Baird, district 
president, presiding, two unusual 
features are planned. Raymond 
‘*Duteh’’ Struck, director of Ath- 
letics at Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana, who is both an entertaining 
and enlightening speaker, and Pur- 
due’s internationally recognized 
Glee Club, promise to make this a 
banner event. 

The gala evening will end with 
dancing in the Midwest’s finest ball- 
room, the Indiana Roof, through the 
courtesy of the Indiana AHPER. 

The Combined Division Meeting 
on Friday afternoon will be presid- 
ed over by Robert McCall, Ball 
State Teacher’s College, Muncie, 
president of the Indiana AHPER. 
Indianapolis’ assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Paul Johnson, will 
serve as moderator for a panel dis- 
cussing ‘‘The Future Is Ours to 
Plan.’’ 

At the Final General Session dem- 
onstrations will be given by out- 
standing physical education per- 
formers in Indianapolis, including 
several women gymnasts who are na- 
tional AAU champions and Olympic 
performers. 

Fill out the hotel reservation 
blank on this page and don’t miss 
the ‘‘Looking Ahead’’ sessions in 
Indianapolis, April 15-17. 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT CONVENTION 
April 15, 16, 17, 1959 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Midwest District 
AAHPER Convention in Indianapolis, hotels and their rates are listed below. <All 
reservations should be sent directly to the hotel of your choice. If you have any 
difficulty in securing reservations, contact the Indianapolis Convention Bureau, 
1201 Roosevelt Bldg., to make reservations for you. All requests must give date 
and approximate hour of arrival and date of departure if possible. Names of all 
persons who will occupy a reservation must be given to avoid duplication. 


Single Double Twin-beds Suite 


Claypool Hotel (Hdq.) $7.00-$ 9.00 $9.50-$11.00 $10.50-$12.50 $20.00 up 


Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel 6.50- 11.00 9.35- 14.50 13.00- 15.50 30.20 up 
Washington Hotel 5.50- 8.00 7.50- 10.00 10.00- 15.00 16.00 up 
Harrison Hotel 7.00- 8.50 10.00- 11.50 12.00- 13.50 
Severin Hotel 5.50- 9.00 7.50- 9.00 10.00- 14.00 
Warren Hotel 6.75- 12.25 9.00- 14.00 12.25- 13.75 25.00 up 


Detach and Mail Direct to 





Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAHPER 


Convention April 15, 16, 17, 1959. 


Double-Bedded Room Twin-Bedded Room 


3 persons 


Single Room 
Suite for 1—2 


Date of Arrival Time of Arrival Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names of 
both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and additional 
people in your group. 

Your Name 


Address 


City State 


Name and Address of other people in your group: 

Name 

Address 

City State 
Name 

Address 


City State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


please specify: 








After the National Convention in Portland, on to Hawaii! 
Wind up your convention tour with a trip to Hawaii. Plans are going for- 
ward for the post-convention trip to the Hawaiian Islands, but complete 
information is not yet available. Details of the tour, co-sponsored by 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





Better Use of Blackboards 
Aids Physical Educators 


DON McAFEE 
Ontario, Oregon Public Schools 


Why is one of the oldest visual aid 
tools known to educators, the black- 
board, being misused and abused? The 
answer is really not confusing; we as 
educators have simply overlooked its pos- 
sibilities and limitations. 

The modern curriculum and educator 
need the blackboard, regardless of its 
color. Just as text books or films have 
basic principles of application so does 
the blackboard. The following are a few 
of the more common rules that can make 
it an ally to the physiacl educator: 

1. Use a clean board whenever possi- 
ble. Blackboards can be cleaned most 
effectively by erasing with an up and 
down stroke, and not in several direc- 
tions at once. 

2. Keep the presentation as simple as 
possible, avoiding other materials or 
diagrams on the board. 

3. Move or walk along as you write. 
This gives lines a straight appearance, 
and prevents the instructor blocking key 
words or phrases. 

4. In the average 30-foot classroom 
lettering must be at least 21 inches high 
to be viewed effectively from the back 
of the room. 

5. Try not to turn your back to the 
class when discussing the material on 
the board. 

6. Do not put material on the board 
which, because of length or nature, 
would be better in mimeograph form. 


Ideas for Improvement 

Physical educators, coaches, and health 
teachers have many identical lessons or 
repetitious material to present to many 
classes during the course of the day, and 
it often becomes disheartening to try to 
duplicate with enthusiasm on the board 
for each class. If your drawings of the 
“key” on a basketball court become an 
egg on stilts, or the vital organs of the 
human body become sloppy and inaceu- 
rate, try using a template. 

This is cut, usually from thin ply- 
wood or fiberboard, in the exact shape 
of the object to be duplicated on the 
board. A small knob or handle is at- 
tached to help the instructor hold it 
while tracing the outline. 

Simplified cartooning, by the use of 
stick figures, can easily and quickly dem- 
onstrate poor posture or tumbling se- 
quences. Give your cartoon figures nick- 
names which the students identify. It 
requires a little practice, but soon your 
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Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


stick figures will take on real meaning 
and help you sel] your ideas. 

For an interesting dramatic effect, 
hang a curtain across a portion of the 
board which you wish to keep concealed. 

When your lesson plan ealls for a 
detailed drawing of such things as the 
circulatory or respiratory system, make 
arrangements to borrow an opaque pro- 
jector. Project your picture on the 
board and copy the details needed. You 
can do the same with a slide projector 
or movie projector which permit the 
stopping of the film. 

Another way to get accurate diagrams 
is to take an old map or window shade, 
draw an outline on it, punch small holes 
along the lines of the drawing, and then 
hang it above the blackboard. When 
needed, pull it down and rub a chalky 
eraser over the pattern. The loose chalk 
dust will go through the holes and leave 
the outline on the board. Then, raise 
the shade and connect the traces of dust. 
You have an accurate diagram. 


Use Sugared Chalk 

Coaches who are constantly drawing 
diagrams of offenses and defenses which 
require altering or changing will appre- 
ciate the use of sugared chalk—made by 
taking a saturated solution of water and 
sugar and soaking chalk in it. After the 
chalk has absorbed the solution and 
dried, it will not erase when used on the 
blackboard. With the sugared chalk, 
diagram your basic formation; then with 
regular chalk show blocking and pass 
patterns; each time you erase, the basic 
formation will remain. When you are 
finally ready to remove all of the draw- 
ings from the board use a damp cloth 
(note — water will damage some new 
boards). 

You should involve students in the use 
of the blackboard as much as possible. 
Some, who are hesitant to display their 
knowledgé on the board, might be will- 
ing, with a few simple lines, to finish a 
drawing on which you have done most 
of the work. Many students will take 
encouragement from your simplified 
drawings and attempt the same them- 
selves. 

Don’t overlook the use of the black- 
boards for making announcements, re- 
minding students of assignments, and 
as a help in providing reference infor- 
mation pertaining to specific subjects. 
You will find that ingenuity and con- 
sideration of the blackboard’s potential 
can assure physical educators of greater 
success on the gym floor, in the locker 
room, and most important of all. in the 
minds of students. * 














for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
pyramids and stunts 
self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 


: free descriptive folder 
joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 

















SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS 

Of Durable Colored Cardboard sf 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters G numbers ° 
per set; 13g” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow G blue. Only 
one color G size per set. Reusable adhesive . 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. “ 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 14 ° 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3.00 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 














Physical Education Bulletin Board 
Displays and Teaching Aids 
Easy to assemble—inexpensive materials for all 

age groups. 

Displays in team and individual sports, dance; 

squad cards; record sheets; work sheet in 

basketball; tournament and motivational displays. 
Send for EASY POST 

free catalogue HEYWORTH, ILLINOIS 














For Gym Climb Ropes 
and Flying Rings 
pEP SSS 
Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2022 
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Three Faces 
of Crippling 





Birth Defects Arthritis Polio 





JOIN THE 


MARCH OF DIMES 


2M ME OWARD GREATER VICTORES MO oe 











AAHPER Convention 


(Continued from page 21) 





tion’s largest stands of marketable 
timber or from the east through 200 
miles or more of semi-arid desert 
and range lands, different and 
strangely delightful. 

Portland itself will weleome you 
enthusiastically. Center of conven- 
tion events will be the Portland Au- 
ditorium at S.W. Third and Clay 
streets. General assemblies will be 
held there where the convention ex- 
hibits will aiso be on display. Small- 
er meetings will be held in the city’s 
hotels and public buildings. And be- 
cause this is Oregon’s Centennial 
Year, expect friendliness and an ex- 
tra effort on the part of Oregonians 
to make you welcome and to show 
you the features of the state. 

Public schools in Portland are 
modern and well equipped. You'll 
want to see them. The city’s colleges 
include Portland State, Reed, Lewis 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


a FENCING EQUIPMENT 


@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3.N.Y. © GRamercy 3-69309 @ @ © @8 @ 8 





a 
NEW 1959, 
IIlustrated , 
CATALOG :; 
Lists training aids and equipment * 
for club or classroom instruction. An ® 
essential guide 
to an impor- » 
™ tant activity. ° 
Write Dept. J for @ 

your free copy 
¥ 
Ls] 





Fungi-Killing Cream a “Must” for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by government hospital! 


Tests by a government hospital prove 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot! Thus prevents 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of 
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cracked, peeling toes with incredible 
speed! Ting dries immediately to a 
soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
to feet ... giving blessed relief for hours! 
Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if 
not satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp 





and Clark, Portland University, and 
smaller institutions. 

A well-developed park system 
serves the city’s residents, and recre- 
ational programs have been devel- 
oped extensively to take care of the 
needs of all citizens. 

Among the city’s attractions of 
special interest to visitors are: City 
parks, including the Portland Zoo, 
the city’s famous Rose Test Gardens, 
an archery range; Oregon Museum 
of Science and Industry; Lambert 
Gardens (famous landscaped garden 
area); Portland Art Museum (col- 
lections include Indian artifacts) ; 
Oregon Historical Society (museum 
and historical collections maintained 
in the Portland Auditorium, conven- 
tion headquarters). 

Visitors to the state who have time 
for sightseeing in connection with 
their convention-going will find a 
variety of attractions of interest. 

Astoria, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, was the first permanent set- 
tlement in the Oregon country and 
was named after John Jacob Astor. 
A scenic town, it’s the center of the 
state’s salmon fishing industry. 

Bonneville Dam and the Dalles 
Dam are two of the largest hydro- 
electric developments on the Colum- 
bia River. Both are within an hour 
and one-half’s drive from Portland. 

The Oregon coast alternates with 
sandy beaches and spectacular, rocky 
shores. They are about two hours by 
automobile from Portland at the 
closest point. The entire coastline 
affords interesting variety in scen- 
ery, recreational opportunity, and 
industrial development. 

AAHPER convention committees 
are planning an array of tours from 
which to choose—secenie trips up the 
Columbia River Gorge, to Mt. Hood, 
Timberline, or to the coast, visits to 
schools and recreation facilities in 
the city, and tours to industrial 
plants such as aluminum, plywood 
mills, paper mills, fisheries, and log- 
ging sites. No one who goes to the 
Oregon convention should come away 
saying they have not ‘‘seen things.’’ 

And to climax the travel adven- 
ture of your convention trip, plan 
to join the grand tour to Hawaii 
(details next month) following your 
professional adventure at the na- 
tional meetings in Portland. * 
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AAHPER NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Portland, Oregon, March 29-April 2, 1959 




























Oregon’s famous Mt. Hood, domi- 


nating the landscape around Port- P95 Pa cg Bann Rn Ol Saifes 
land, sets the stage for AAHPER’s Campbell Ct. 4.00- 4.50 5.00- 5.50 6.50- 8.00 

1959 convention. You’ll want to be Carlton —_ 3.00- 3.50 3.50- 4.50 4.00- 5.50 

on hand to share in the exchange of — a. ro a. oa Ste ee 
ideas at the general and sectional Danmore  400- 5.50 5.50- 6.50 6.75- 7.50 ee 
meetings, so make your reservations ° Heathman 6.50- 9.00 8.00- 9.50 9.50-12.00 16.00-25.00 
now on thé application form provid- ——— : 4 on oa Hr er 16.00-25.00 
ed below. A map showing locations imperial PRES Pees 8.00- 9.00 9.00-10.00 

of the hotels listed appeared on page King Tower Apt. 6.75- 7.50 8.75-11.00 
42 of the November Journa. The een deg 3:00.12.00 1100-1800 11100-16200 18,00-50.00 
complete program for the national i a 5.00 6.50 6.50- 8.50 

convention will be published in the Roosevelt —------- _ 5.00- 6.50 6.50- 7.50 8.50- 9.50 

February issue. (Rates quoted here wakinehon isa thts 5.00. 7.00 6.50. 9.00 7.00. 9.00 15.00-25.00 


are subject to change.) 


TO: Convention Bureau, Portland Chamber of Commerce, 1020 S.W. Front Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 








HOTEL RESERVATION FOR NATIONAL AAHPER CONVENTION, MARCH 29-APRIL 2, 1959 
Choice of hotels: | wdossitica Oe eee 2 Eee Pees 
i re — <a double twin 
Rate per room desired $....... to $ 
: Suite-Parlor bedroom(s) with bath for . person(s). Rate desired $ 
| Arrival date................... Time of arrival LE, 
: If reservations cannot be made in one of hotels indicated, shall we place you elsewhere? Yes No 
Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES of ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) Please print. 
! TIN eden ct" cyte he Bie eae ee ae Piacitcncccuasateeeencee Address 
; Name se cn oe stsisislon eects 
; ata Shas & allt ile ae baer tal ld a Adiiren 
r Name ENE Std RT RT RR RA vo eee SRB. 
7 YOUR NAME ............ cossabriailetinis teed speach alginate MeN WIA chia Institution 
a gS Sen RL I a scien aiebipsineabaenaaeacladoaie 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 





Take a break... 


Have a Coke 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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SPORTS for GIRLS and WOMEN 


Editor, MARJORIE BOND 
1248 W. 51st Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 





California DGWS 

The DGWS Committee held its first 
Fall meeting in the form of a Leaders 
Orientation Workshop at Camp Hi-Hill 
in September. Betty O’Keefe, chairman, 
DGWS South, had planned a very in- 
teresting program for the thirty-five 
members who attended. 

The presentation and explanation of 
a chart on “The Changes in Structure 
and Function” of the DGWS was made 
by Elizabeth Green, state vice-president 
for Girls and Women’s Sports. <Aileene 
Lockhart, chairman of the DG@WS Phi- 
losophy and Standards Committee, re- 
ported on a conference of the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letie Associations held in Santa Barbara 
last summer. Lois Messler of Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, gave an in- 
teresting report on the Estes Park Con- 
ference. 


Student Leadership Conference 
A conference for student leaders was 
held in Long Beach, California, in No- 
vember. Dorothy Fornia and her com- 
mittee stressed ways of developing an 
effective student officials program among 
junior and senior high and college stu- 
dents. Opportunities for service were 
highlighted. 
CAPHER Inglewood Meeting 
The DGWS Section Meeting at the 
California conference was devoted to the 
topic, “Contribution of Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports to Physical Fitness.” A 


film entitled California Performance 
Tests produced by the University of 
California Extension Division and the 
State Department of HPER and spon- 
sored by the Athletic Institute was 
shown. Jean Gill, with seven of her stu- 
dents, demonstrated these tests showing 
significant pitfalls in their administra- 
tion. Margaret Cloonan presented the 
administrator’s point of view with im- 
plications for public relations. Dorothy 
L. Fornia, Long Beach State College, 
chairman of the panel, brought out the 
contributions of girls and women’s 
sports to physical fitness with implica- 
tions for program construction. 

A possible outcome of this meeting 
might well be better understanding in 
administering the California Perform- 
ance Tests. The accompanying chart- 
diagram was compiled by Dorothy For- 
nia (see below). 


National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations 

DGWS was represented at the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations by Aileene Lockhart, 
University of Southern California, and 
Fae Witte, University of California at 
Santa Barbara. Our _ representatives 
served as consultants to this group by 
providing a liaison service along with 
resource people from many other re- 
lated agencies. Meetings were held at 
the Miramar Convention Center in San- 
ta Barbara. 





CONTRIBUTIONS OF GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS TO PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Events 
Standing broad jump Coordination 


Jump and reach Strength 


Flexibility of legs 


and arms 
Balance 
Strength 
Endurance and 

Strength of 


Push-Up (Knee) 


Shoulder Girdle 


Sit-Up 


50-Yard Dash Speed 


Shuttle Race Endurance 


Agility 
Coordination 
Body Control 


Throw for Distance 


and Strength 


Motor Abilities 


Abdominal Strength 
and Endurance 


Activities 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Basketball, Folk Dance, 
Modern Dance 

Modern Dance 

Swimming 

Volleyball, Dance Fundamentals, 
Archery, Badminton, Tennis, | 
ketball, Hockey, Folk Dance, 
Swimming, Fencing 

Swimming, Modern Dance, Basketball, 
Skiing 


2 
29aS- 


Swimming, Folk Dance, Modern 
Dance, Basketball 

Swimming, Folk Dance, Badminton, 
Dance Fundamentals, Volleyball, 
Hockey, Fencing, Basketball, Arech- 
ery, Tennis. 


Swimming, Basketball, Folk Dance 
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Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 





all these aspects of notation. 


Ine., 3 





FIVE SYSTEMS FOR DANCE NOTATION 


Five currently used systems for notating dance are being presented in this 
column, This issue, explaining the Labanotation (Rudolph Laban), is the third 
in the series. In October the Benesh Movement-Notation was described, and in 
November the Jay-Notation (Leticia Jay) was presented. Future issues will 
explain the Kineseography (Eugene Loring) and Choroscript ( Alwin Nikolais). 

Emphasis is placed on the originator’s recognition of the problems and 
his presentation of solution; analysis of movement; derivation of symbols for 
body parts, for movement in space and time; and final total co-ordination of 


Miss Nicholson is an advanced Dansnotator of the Dance Notation Bureau, 

5 W. 20th St., New York 11. The “Dansnotator” is a rank conferred by 
the Bureau on those who have reached various levels of proficiency in Labano- 
tation. The bureau, a non-profit educational organization, acts as a center of 
information on all forms of dance notation, a school to train readers, writers, 
and teachers, and a library of recorded movement of all kinds. 








LABANOTATION 


Some Implications of Movement Literacy 


Maria Nicholson 


What does dance notation record? It 
records movement, as it actually hap- 
pens, in space and time. Since move- 
ment occurs in four dimensions, this re- 
cording necessitates the reduction of 
these dimensions to the two which a flat 
sheet of paper provides. Lananotation, 
the method devised by Rudolf Laban a 
quarter-century ago, has solved this 
difficulty. 

Before a movement can be performed 
one must know several things about it: 
(1) which part of the body, (2) what 
direction, (3) what level, and (4) the 
time relation of these three factors at 
every moment of the movement. 

The problem in movement notation 
has always been to record these four 
dimensions simultaneously, exactly, and 
legibly. Because Mr. Laban devised a 
symbol which, with maximum economy, 
does show these elements of movement 
instantaneously for all parts of the 
body, his system has proved practical 
and has received wide acceptance, in- 
cluding adoption by the Dance Notation 
Bureau. This single symbol is an ordi- 
nary rectangle. 

$y its placement on a staff, which is 
read from the bottom up, the part of 
the body is indicated. (Figure I—sym- 
bol is in right arm ¢olumn.) By amend- 
ing its shape the direction of the move- 
ment is shown. (Figure II—the symbol 
now points to the right.) By altering its 
shading the level is given. (Figure II1I— 
solid means low, striped means high, and 
a dot means middle level.) And _ its 
length shows exactly the length of time 
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the movement takes. It gives a visual 
image of time which is more graphic 
than counting or music notes. Thus the 
simple rectangle, appropriately modi- 
fied, tells us here that the two arms start 
simultaneously, the right to side low, 
the left to side high, with the left tak- 
ing twice as long as the right. (Figure 




















IV.) 
FIG. L 
Gis i 
-* 
Fie. Ir 
oo aie 
FIG. I 
Fic. iw " t End of 
: | Count 2 
2 + 














” End of 
DX 1 
1 qe lig 

As with language and music, dynam- 
ics in movement notation is written by 
additional indications, comparable to 
diacritical markings. So a movement as 
simple as winking one’s eye (the eyelid 
lowers and raises quickly) or as complex 
as a modern dance contraction or a ten- 
nis serve, can be written with perfect 
clarity. (Figure V.) (Continued p. 70) 











y Wonderful HELANCA Sey 
boat-neck leotard mokes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, because it’s made of the 
omazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
copen, royal, gray and red... 4.95 
Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 


In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 

Short... 2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-159, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. &. 






1612 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York * Boston —@e-® 
Chicago « Los Angeles 


Hollywood + Son Fron- g DANCER's ae! 
: = 7S COssier sinck » 
cisco + Son Moteo Pa Se 
Montreal+ Toronto o 





AAHPER 


Dance Publications 
DANCE RESEARCH 


Reference materials with suggestion for future 
research, prepared by the Research Committee of 
AAHPER National Section on Dance. Part I, 
titles of studies specifically concerned with dance 
or related to dance, was compiled in 1955 and 
revised in 1958; Part II, compiled in 1958, 
includes work completed or in process through 
May 1957. 64 p. $1.50 


SELECTED ARTICLES 
ON DANCE 


Packet of over 50 articles which have been pub- 
lished in the AAHPER JOURNAL, 1935-57. 
Material covers folk, modern, social, costumes, 
symposiums, therapy, composition, accompani- 
ment, etc. Edited by Dudley Ashton and Ger- 
trude Lippincott. Reprints are separate and 
punched for insertion in a three-ring binder. 

$2.50 


DANCE DIRECTORY 

A directory of colleges and universities offering 
a major, minor, or concentration dance curricu- 
lum. Mimeo. Revised 1958. Compiled by Mil- 
dred Spiesman. 48 p. 50c 


AAPHER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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For actions which in themselves are 
complex but which are understood by 
everyone, the writing is simplified. 
While anatomically complicated, two 
steps forward are notated simply. (Fig- 
ure VI.) 

The same principal is applied to vari- 
ous forms of movement which have set 
patterns and terminology, so that the 
fine details of typical movements need 
not be written, except for beginners who 
have not yet mastered the technique of 
performing them. Here is a standard 





ballet plié written both ways. (Figure 
VII.) 
Write as Much as Is Needed 

The entire point of Labanotation is to 
write as much as is needed to make sure 
the movement will be correctly read, and 
no more. Even the simplest movement, 
by virtue of the several factors which 
compose it, is never simple in the sense 
that musical sound or verbal language 
is. If a page of notation looks compli- 
cated, it will be because the movement 
itself is complex. 























Morris Dance Step A Swimming Dive 

















FIG. XZ 
Ballroom Tango 





FIG YI 


In full detail 
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Simplified 





Plan for Portland: 





Five Days of Dance 


Pre-Portland Convention dance events begin on Thursday, March 26, 
with a concert by Jean Erdman, creative dancer; continue on Friday 
with master lessons; and climax on Saturday with sessions on the 
Dances of the Pacific, and a Folk Dance evening. 











Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 











GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ’ BD 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-159 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN = The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 











GRETSCH 
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The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





In both teaching and writing Labano- 
tation at the Bureau, we have found that 
the stumbling block in its actual use is 
not in the hand, which readily learns to 
draw the symbols, but in the eye which 
does not see the factors in a given move- 
ment. It is the difficulty which a music 
copyist has in trying to transcribe a 
symphony from a performance. 

Consequently the use of notation of 
necessity develops the ability to analyze 
movement, with the result that those who 
have learned to read and write it under- 
stand it better, whether as dancers, ath- 
letes, anthropologists, physical thera- 
pists, or as laymen simply enjoying an 
evening of square dancing. Thus Laba- 
notation not only preserves dance (the 
form of art which is based on movement) 
but also provides an invaluable instrue- 
tion tool for the teaching of all forms 
of physical education, whether gymnas- 
tics, ballroom steps, or classical ballet. * 


News of the Dance 

e The world premiere of Aaron Cop- 
land’s film “Appalachian Spring,” with 
Martha Graham, is scheduled for the 
Chatham College Chapel, January 14, 
1959, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
film was prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of educational television station 
WQED (Pittsburgh), Chatham College, 
and the Edueational Television Center 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

“Appalachian Spring” was first pre- 
sented in 1944 and won the Pulitzer Prize 
in Musie in 1945. The score is played 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra and is filled with folk flavor. 

On Friday evening, January 16, 

WQED will present the film on TV. 
e “Here and Now With Watchers,” the 
unbroken program-length choreography 
by Erick Hawkins, was presented in 
New York City December 27 and 28, 
1958. The uninterrupted series of duets 
and solos performed by Mr. Hawkins 
and Barbara Tucker was accompanied 
by the work of the composer-pianist 
Lucia Dlugoszewski. 

Mr. Hawkins and Miss Tucker are 
available for concerts, master classes, 
lectures, and symposia in_ colleges 
throughout the country. Write to Fern 
McGrath, 24 Horatio St., New York 14, 
New York, for details. 








New London Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America’s Center 


for 


Modern Dante” 


1959 SESSION 
JULY 6-AUGUST 16 


Write for Bulletin and Application 
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FITNESS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH WAS THE 
pressing problem discussed in a five-day 
conference co-sponsored by AAHPER, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and 15 invited 
national professional organizations, in 
Washington, D.C., December 7-11, 1958. 
Conference goal was to contribute to 
youth fitness by recommending ways of 
strengthening secondary school programs 
in the areas of health, safety, physical 
education, athletics, recreation, driver 
education, and outdoor education. Some 
150 participants, representing all these 
areas, defined a high-quality program 
based upon youth's needs in today's 
society and examined the present day 
roadblocks to its attainment. Specific 
outcomes of the conference were recom= 
mendations for a flexible, realistic pro- 
gram to be adapted into the curriculum of 
the nation's secondary schools. 

Conference director was George H. 
Grover; AAHPER's president, Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe, extended greetings. AAHPER's 
headquarters staff members helped plan 
the general meetings and group discus- 
Sions. A report of the National Confer- 
ence on.Fitness of Secondary School Youth 
will appear in a future issue of JOHPER. 
Complete proceedings will be made avail- 
able. 


YOUR ASSOCIATION IS DEEPLY INVOLVED _IN 





international affairs. Two AAHPER com- 
mittees met in Washington in November to 
plan for international conferences sched- 
uled for the next two years. 

Programs were planned for a two-day 
conference July 29-30, 1959, for repre- 
sentatives of national and international 
associations in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. This is a 
pre-convention feature of the annual 
meeting of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(to be held the following week at the 
NEA Education Center). 

Plans were also made, in conjunction 
with representatives from the National 
Association for Physical Education of 
College Women, for the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress on Physical Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women. This meeting 
will be held at the University of Mary- 
land in August 1961. 


AAHPER_ IS IN THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS THIS 
year! Serving the profession with publi- 
cations of all kinds—compilations of re- 
search, proceedings of significant na- 


tional conferences, teaching manuals, 








HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


instructions for AAHPER's fitness test 
battery and promotional materials for the 
fitness campaign—the national office is 
making available to members the specific 
aids to help develop sound programs. 


Recently off the press are: AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test Manual, Personal Fit- 
ness Record, Volleyball Scorebook (DGWS), 
& packet of Dance Reprints from JOHPER, 
Dance Research, Dance Directory, and 
American Academy of Physical Education 
Contributions No. 6. Now in preparation 
are: revision of Research Methods, Shoot- 
ing and Hunting Manual, proceedings of 
recent conferences, three bulletins for 
the Classroom Teacher Series, a handbook 
for student majors and one for state 
presidents-elect. 


























THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION HAS AN- 
nounced that it is prepared to consider 
applications for federal funds to support 
research projects in educational tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and 
related communications media. The money 
comes from the recently enacted National 
Defense Education Act; some $18 million 
has been authorized for a four-year 
period. Inquiries concerning the new 
research program should be directed to: 
The Director, Communications Media Re- 
search Program, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 





THE NEW NEA EDUCATION CENTER, WHICH 
houses AAHPER's rational headquarters 
offices, will be dedicated in special 
ceremonies in Washington, D.C., February 
8-10, 1959. Information about the D-Days 
programs, which are to be celebrated also 
in communities around the nation, appears 
on page 47. 





THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PROFESSIONAL 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel was 
held in Washington, D.C., November 23-26. 
Co-sponsored by AAHPER, the conference 
brought together about 100 recreation 
specialists and educators from 29 states 
to swap ideas on how additional personnel 
can be enticed into making a career in 
the recreation field and how they can be 
trained to make the most out of career 
opportunities. Brief notes on conference 
discussions will appear in the February 
issue of JOHPER, and full proceedings 
will be available from AAHPER later. 





NAMES in the NEWS 


Washington State has announced the 
appointment of George R. Hearn as the 
new director of research laboratory in 
the School of Physical Education, Ree- 
reation, and Athleties. Dr. Hearn, who 
came from Rutgers, hopes to pursue re- 
search in physiological adaptations of 
enzymes of heart and skeletal muscle 
resulting from exercise. . . . Two new 
staff members have been added to the 
Department of Physical Education at 
Yankton College, South Dakota. Virgil 
Sandvig, has been named athletic direc- 
tor and head football coach, and Doug- 
las Cowman, basketball coach. . . . Alice 
Gates, assistant professor of physical 
education for women at Washington 
State College, has returned after a one- 
year sabbatical leave at the Laban 
School of the Art of Movement in Sur- 
rey, England... . Mary Alice Clower has 
joined the faculty of the Physical Edu- 
‘ation Division at Emory University in 
Atlanta, Georgia. She received her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
North Carolina in June. . . . Margaret 
McMillan, associate professor of health 
and physical education at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, is on a sabbatical 
leave at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Her position at Southwestern is 
being filled by Jesse Keep Gimbel. .. . 
The Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Florida has two new 
graduate assistants, Pat Blake from 
Georgia, and Marilyn Shinkey from Illi- 
nois. .. . Gerald L. Quick has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of health and physi- 
cal education for the state of Virginia. 
He succeeds Harold K. Jack, who is now 
on the faculty at Temple University... . 


LaVernia Jorgenson has been named 
head of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at South Dakota 
University. She succeeds Myrtle S. 
Spande, who is now assistant executive 
secretary of the AAHPER in Washing- 
ton, D. C. . . . Harold J. Schreiner, for- 
mer Jenkins Junior High School physi- 
cal education instructor in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, has accepted a position 
as supervisor of physical education for 
that state. He succeeds Fred T. Brown 
who has resigned to accept the position 
of head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education for Men at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
James Rothnie, recent University of 
Washington graduate, has been appoint- 
ed consultant in physical education for 
the Edmonds School District near Seat- 
tle. His position was created to improve 
the curriculum and organization of the 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


physical education program with em- 
phasis on the elementary level. . . . The 
State Department of Education in At- 
lanta, Georgia, has hired Jim Cammon as 
consultant in the areas of Health and 
Temperance Education. . . . The Uni- 
versity of Miami has added Sam Prather 
and Owen Wilkinson to the physical edu- 
eation staff. Prather comes from the 
Dade County (Miami) Schools, and Wil- 
kinson taught at the Miami Senior High 
School. West Virginia University 
has the following new staff members: 
George King, instructor in physical edu- 
cation and assistant basketball coach. 


S. Samuel Maurice, visiting assistant 
professor in Safety Education from In- 
diana University; Frank Federovitch, in- 
structor in physical education and assist- 
ant freshman football coach; Gene Gib- 
son, assistant football coach; and Lewis 
Ringer, instructor in physical education 
and head swimming coach... . Peter Yost 
has accepted a positon at the University 
of Wisconsin as director of safety edu- 
cation. He is on a leave of absence from 
West Virginia University. 


John J. Klumb, coordinator of health, 
physical education, and recreation for 
the Santa Cruz, California, County 
Schools, has been appointed consultant 
in school recreation for that state. He 
replaced Louis E. Means, who is on a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as 
special projects coordinator for AAH- 
PER in Washington, D. C. . . . Charles 
Nagel, former assistant professor of 
physical education at UCLA, has been 
named chairman of the Department of 
Athletics and Physical Education at San 
Jose State College, California. . . . An- 
other California staff change is Gordon 
Gray, formerly with the Santa Barbara 
City Schools and the Santa Ynez Valley 
Union High School District, who now 
heads the Physical Edueation Division, 
College of San Mateo. ... Frances Cake, 
on sabbatical leave from Los Angeles 
State College, spent a month during the 
fall as guest lecturer at the Woman’s 
College Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion, University of North Carolina. 


Recently Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
tive director of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, visited the Brigham 
Young University campus in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. While there, in one day, he 
addressed over 9,000 people. .. . Kather- 
ine Simpson Seymour, a graduate of Wil- 
liam Jewell College in Liberty, Missouri, 
is one of 40 Red Cross clubmobile girls 
now stationed with the front line mili- 
tary units in Korea. 


Youth Fitness 
Programs and Projects 


e The North Carolina AHPER, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
and other agencies are now engaged in 
a series of meetings to launch a ecompre- 
hensive fitness program in North Caro- 
lina. 
e The New Mexico Council of Youth 
Fitness met in Socorro in November, 
under the guidance of president Dewy 
Langston, to discuss the Couneil’s pro- 
posed project of administering the 
physical fitness test which is being dis- 
tributed by AAHPER. 
e Bonnie Prudden, a member of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
was in Atlanta, Georgia, recently for the 
city’s Physical Fitness Week proclaimed 
by Mayor Hartsfield. She lectured and 
gave demonstration exercises at Emory 
University, and for the public at the 
YMCA. 
e During the years 1956-58, the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education 
conducted an evaluation project in 
health and physical education. A tenta- 
tive test has been developed and a pilot 
study initiated. The study is being con- 
ducted to determine the reliability of the 
tests and to establish state norms. 
e Jay B. Nash, executive secretary of 
the New York AHPER, gave the key- 
note address at the Pennsylvania Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Fitness, held No- 
vember 6, in the House Chamber of the 
State Capital. Karl Oermann, Edwin 
Cotterell, and Ethel Enecke were chair- 
men of the three general sessions. Pro- 
ceedings of the conference may be ob- 
tained from the Board of Education, 
Harrisburg. 
e Governor Cecil A. Underwood of 
West Virginia called a conference on 
Youth Fitness in Charleston in October, 
with Shane MacCarthy, chairman of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
as the keynote speaker. Over 225 people 
attended, representing civic, community, 
professional, business, education, religi- 
ous and youth leaders throughout the 
state. Various problems on youth fit- 
ness were discussed and identified. 
e The Tennessee College Physical Edu- 
cation Association is planning to pro- 
vide local school systems with a group 
of in-service training projects concern- 
ing physical fitness. The association 
hopes to involve all of the teacher-train- 
ing institutions and the public school in- 
structors of health and physical educa- 
tion. 

Seven or eight institutes are planned 
throughout the state for the purpose of 
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training staff members for clinies to be 
conducted in the school systems. College 
personnel have met in Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and Memphis, and have indicated 
a desire to participate. 

e Alice I. Donnelly, chairman of the 
Connecticut State Fitness Committee, 
has announced that an 8-10 page book- 
let will be available in the spring for 
distribution to CAHPER members, 
school superintendents, lay groups, ané 
medical and nursing groups, containing 
information on the following projects 

1. The first project, under Alfrec 
Scholz of Yale, will have data from 1f 
towns and cities about 11,822 childrer 
who have participated in the AAHPEF 
Fitness Test. 

2. The second project, under Rutt 
Byler and Alice Donnelly, will give dats 
on the programs, personnel, and facili 
ties in 169 communities. The state Ree 
reation Society is gathering similar data 
from all other towns and cities. 

3. The third project under Matthew 
Barberi of Hamden, is a health status 
survey of state schools, which will de- 
termine the health status of the chil- 
dren, and children’s health knowledge. 


e A pilot testing program for physical 
fitness in junior and senior high schools 
in the state of Washington is beginning 
to stimulate new interest in physical ed- 
ucation. Fifty school distriets of vary- 


ing sizes are now participating with oth-- 


ers waiting ‘for a turn. The first round 
of tests has been administered and the 
scores forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment of Instruction. 

The battery incorporates tests for 
strength, endurance, agility, and flexi- 
bility, which are recommended for use 
at both the start and close of each school 
year. Also used are the chins, dips, 
jump reach, squat thrusts, floor touch, 
and fingers behind back touch. A sepa- 
rate battery for girls includes pull-ups, 
curl-ups, squat thrusts, Illinois agility 
run, and floor touch. 


HONORS and AWARDS 


e The Layman’s Award of the Pennsyl- 
vania AHPER for 1958 has been pre- 
sented to Dr. Clarence Zorger, former 
superintendent of schools in Harrisburg, 
for his work in promoting physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 

e Winner of the annual Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, Physical Education Fraternity, 
distinguished service award for the past 
year is Art Hillman, instructor of physi- 
cal education at Southeast High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

e Thomas E. McDonough, professor of 
physical education at Emory University, 
has been awarded a Life Membership in 
the National Amateur Athletic Union 
by the Georgia District Association. The 
award was presented at the National 
AAU Banquet in Chicago in December. 
e Three physical education majors at 
Howard College, Alabama, have been 
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named to the “Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities.” They are Pat 
Pettey, president of the Women’s Stu- 
dent Government Association, Doris Grif- 
fith, a member of the H-Club, and John- 
ny Oppert, a member of the varsity base- 
ball team. The students were selected 
by the faculty. 

e Carl I. Youngworth, director of physi- 
eal education at Yankton College, South 
Dakota, has received two recent honors. 
The college presented him with a certifi- 
sate of appreciation for 35 years of 
service, and he also received a framed 
certificate from the NATA, an honor 
award from the Helms Foundation Hall 
of Fame, for outstanding years of work 
in track and field athletics. 

e The Illinois Association of Park Dis- 
tricts has officialy commended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Department of Reere- 
ation and professor Charles K. Brightbill 
for benefits to the people of the state. 
The Department recently established a 
recreation field service, which has con- 
tributed the community development of 
resources and recreation opportunities. 
e The College Swimming Coaches As- 
sociation of America presented the Em- 
ory University Division of Physical 
Education the following award and cita- 
tion: “In recognition of your outstand- 
ing contribution to collegiate swimming, 
the Swimming Coaches Association be- 
stows this citation on Emory University 
Division of Physical Education, for pro- 
motion of swimming for boys and girls.” 


NEWS NOTES 


In conjunction with President Eisen- 
hower’s recent announcement of the 
membership of the National Committee 
for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, a pamphlet has 
been prepared for distribution to aid 
committees and groups in making plans 
for participation. 

It is entitled, “Suggestions to Organi- 
zations Concerned with the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth,” and is available from the Con- 
ference headquarters, 330 Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER as- 
sistant executive secretary and consult- 
ant in recreation and outdoor education 
will serve as AAHPER staff liaison for 
the conference. All members are urged 
to contact their state White House Con- 
ference Committee members to insure 
that our areas of education will be well 
represented at the conference. 
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LEOTARDS =|} 


IX 
for —\ 
modern 
dance 
and 
gymnastics 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Educator manufactures 
quality form-fitting leo- 
tards for students of bal- 
let, acrobatic and modern 
dance. This traditional 
practice costume is perfect 
for gymnastics. Made of the 
finest fabrics, expertly tailored in many 
styles and a choice of I5 shades. Order 
a sample — Style L 2 (illustrated) Chiil- 
dren and Junior sizes $2.50 each; Adults’ 
sizes $2.75 each. 





Leotard, Style L 2 (illustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cotton, Children and 
Junior sizes $30 doz., Adults’ sizes $33 doz. 


Tights, ankle length, Durene ribbed, 15 
beautiful shades, junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $42 doz., men's sizes $48 doz. 


We also feature nylon-stretch leotards and 
ballet tights in many styles. 





THE EDUCATOR STOCKING 
Nylon-stretch, full-fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin tight, stretches and 
retracts. Black, beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $48 doz. 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Celanese or Satin-Glow Jersey fabrics. 
Designed for modern dance, full-flared 
WRAP-AROUND with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings. %4 length, 15 beauti- 
ful shades. $48 doz. 


TANK SUITS 
Form-fitting, varsity neck- 
line swim suits for girls 
and women. Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg 
hems. Black, suntan, scar- 
let, royal, white, pink and 
aqua. Girls’ and women's 
\. sizes in small, medium and 

\ large. $3.50 each. 


TERMS OF SALE 
2% —30 days 
F.O. B. Phila. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 
Knitted wear costumes for 
dance, gym and pool are 
shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. 
Upon request, a copy will 
be sent to administrative 
personnel, recreation di- 
rectors and physical edu- 

cation teachers. 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








Florida Southern College has changed 
the Physical Education Department to 
the Department of Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation. It will now 
include the health courses which have 
previously been handled by the Science 
Department. Physical Education major 
requirements have been reorganized and 
a study of the health knowledge of en- 
tering freshmen has been started. 


The United States Women’s LaCrosse 
Association received a two-page photo 
spread on the games of the touring 
team in England, in the December 1958 
issue of the Pennsylvania State Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation. 


The Physical Education Majors Club 
of South Dakota State College recently 
sponsored a performance by the Danish 
gymnastic group now on tour in this 
country. The profits derived from the 
program will be used by the majors in 
a project to provide lighted tennis 
courts. 


Over 2000 teachers and administrators 
in South Carolina have participated in 
the evaluation of a guide to health teach- 
ing in the publie schools. Sections of 








Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘‘Stop Wasting Their Time."’ 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


NCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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the tentative guide, prepared over a 2- 
year period by a committee of 50, were 
distributed .in April to schools which 
volunteered to test-use the work in their 
classes. The teachers then sent their sug- 
gestions for revision to the State De- 
partment of Education. Workshop 
groups will use this evaluation informa- 
tion in June and the guide committee 
will complete the writing and editing 
during the summer. The guide will con- 
tain information on the aims of health 
teaching, what to teach at various grade 
levels, suggestions on techniques of 
teaching, and sources of health mater- 
ials. The guide, to be distributed by the 
State Department of Education in 1959, 
will be called South Carolina Guide to 
Health Teaching, Grades One Through 
Twelve. 


Florida’s 472 secondary schools have 
built 378 physical education buildings 
within the last 10 years. These were 
about equally divided between full gym- 
nasiums and locker and shower buildings 
with hard surfaced courts. 


The Wyoming AHPER has given its 
print of the film, “They Grow Up So 
Fast” to the University of Wyoming 
Film Library. During the two years that 
the WAHPER has had the film it has 
been shown to service clubs, PTA Coun- 
cils, and various other groups through- 





STUDENT SECTION, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Houston, Texas, February 24-27 


All AAHPER student members in the 
Southern District are urged to attend 
the sessions at the annual convention in 
Houston, to participate in the regular 
meetings and in the special events 
planned for students. Anne Walden, 
chairman of the Student Section, ex- 
tends this special invitation : 

The Student Section will join the School 
and College Health Sections for a joint ses- 
sion on Thursday, February 26, at 9 A. M. 
The discussion will center about the topic 
of ‘* Fitness for Leadership in the Space 
Age.” Thursday afternoon at 3:40 P. M. 
there will be a coke party at The Rice In- 
stitute. The party will be sponsored by the 
Physical Education majors of Rice Institute 
and the University of Houston. During this 
time, there will be election of officers, and 
students will have the opportunity to meet 
the “wheels,” many of whom you may know 
by name only. Come and visit with them 
personally. Thursday evening a box supper 
is scheduled for all students, after which we 
plan to share in the All-Convention enter- 
tainment at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel. 
Hope to see -you there! 


out the state as a public relations fune- 
tion for promoting better physical edu- 
cation in the schools of Wyoming. The 
University Film Library will continue 
to make the film available to interested 
groups for no charge except postage. 


Time-Out, an aptly named publica- 
tion, is a departmental newsletter being 
co-sponsored by Alphia Pi chapter of 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity and the 
Department of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation at Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Washington State School of Physical 
Education, Recreation and Athletics is 
preparing to undergo an evaluation for 
the Northwest Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation Standards. This evaluation is the 
cooperative effort of Northwest colleges 
to meet minimum standards in health, 
physical education and recreation in the 
undergraduate program. Other schools 
previously evaluated are the University 
of Washington, Oregon State College, 
and University of Oregon. 


Fellowships and Assistantships 
Now Available 


The Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro announces 
several graduate assistantships, part 
time teaching fellowships, and scholar- 
ships available for graduate students in 
the 1959-60 academic year. A research 
center in physical education and dance 
for women has been established for the 
conduct of graduate activities. The ac- 
quisition from Wellesley College of the 
Amy Morris Homans Collection has 
added valued and available resources for 
professional students and other inter- 
ested colleagues. Applicants are re- 
quested to contact the chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education. 


The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, has announced thirty graduate as- 
sistantships in physical education and 
recreation for both men and women. 
These are available from the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, which re- 
quires in return part-time work in pub- 
lie schools, reereational agencies of 
Knoxville and Knox County, or in the 
Department. 

Candidates must have a bachelor’s de- 
gree from an aceredited college, and 
have adequate undergraduate prepara- 
tion in physical education, education, 
and/or recreation. For details write to 
the Physical Education Department. 


Amy Morris Homans Fellowships are 
open to women who hold at least a 
bachelor’s degree from a reeognized in- 
stitution in the United States, and are 
for advanced work, research, projects, 
and publications in the field of physical 
education. Applications for 1959 may 
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be obtained from Sonia Spencer, Seere- 
tary to the President, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts, and should 
be submitted by February 1. 

The 1958 awards went to Margaret 
Estes, Elizabeth Halsey, Florence M. 
Julett, Herberta M. Lundegren, Janet 
R. Felshim, and Virginia F. Harrison. 


Southern Illinois University announces 
a number of graduate assistantships and 
fellowships in physical education for 
women. Applicants for fellowships must 
have an over-all undergraduate “B” 
average. Fellows will receive $120 a 
month for the academic year, and as- 
sistants will receive $180 a month. Ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
the chairman of Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation at the University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. Deadline for filing is April 15. 


The University of California, Los An- 
geles announces that applications are 
now being accepted for teaching assist- 
antships beginning in September 1959. 
An undergraduate major in_ health, 
physical edueation, or recreation is re- 
quired from an accredited institution, 
an exceptionally high academic standing 
is a necessity. May 15 is the deadline 
for filing, and official applications may 
be obtained from the chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education. A 


stipend of $1,820 will be paid to those 


accepted over a ten-month period. 


The Merrill-Palmer School announces 
graduate fellowships and educational 
grants for the study of human develop- 
ment and family life. The fellowships 
are $1,000 for the academic year and 
are awarded on the basis of merit. Ap- 
plications for the 1959-60 term should 
be received by March 1. Write to the 
Registrar of the school at 71 E. Ferry 
Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Conferences and 
Workshops 
e A planning committee for the Con- 
ference on Curriculum for Physical 


Education for High School Girls met 
at the University of New Mexico in No- 
vember to discuss plans for the forth 
coming state wide conference to be held 
in Ruidoso in January or February. 
Mercedes Gugisberg of the University 
is chairman of the group. 


e The Twelfth Annual Virginia State 
Conference for health, physical educa- 
tion instructors, and related personnel 
was held at the Natural Bridge Hotel, 
December 8-9. Dr. Solon B. Sudduth, 
chairman, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, George Peabody 
College, served as consultant for the 
Conference. 


@ Elizabeth Avery Wilson and Clayton 
Shay were consultants in the recent 
Vermont Health and Physical Education 
Workshops, where plans were made for 
organizing regional groups to improve 
existing programs. 

State wide aspects of the study pro- 
gram will be coordinated by Robert 
Dailey, Kenneth Dyer, Dorothy Jones, 
Nathan Lefkowitz, Ruth Linsks, and 
James Fearon. 

The Health Education Division initi- 
ated a cooperation study with the State 
Department of Public Health and Edu- 
cation for developing An Administra- 
tive Guide for School Health Programs. 


e Under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Education, in cooperation with 
the Louisiana State Parks and Recrea- 
tion Commission and other state agen- 
cies, a three-day Outdoor Education 
Workshop was held in November at 
Lake Bistineau State Park near Doy- 
line. William Noonan, state supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education was 
coordinator of this workshop—a leader- 
ship training course for people engaged 
in education throughout the state. It is 
hoped that by acquainting school per- 
sonnel with outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities, that year-round use of the 
state park system will be encouraged. 

Many outstanding persons in the field 


of outdoor education were present for 
the three day meet. Among them were 
Julian W. Smith, director, AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project; Walter F. 
Morofsky, director, W. K. Kellogg Gull 
Lake Biological Station, Michigan State 
University; Shelby N. Jackson, state 
superintendent of education for Louisi- 
ana; William W. Wells, assistant diree- 
tor of the Louisiana State Parks and 
Recreation Commission; J. B. Robert- 
son, assistant superintendent, Louisiana 
State Department of Education; John 
Komp, American National Red Cross; 
Laurence C. Higgins, Louisiana Youth 
Commission; and C. §. Shirley, state 
4-H Club agent. 


e The South Dakota College Physical 
Education Association held its fall meet- 
ing, Nov. 18, on the campus of General 
Beadle State Teachers College, Madi- 
son. A highlight of the program was 
a report by the president, Glenn Robin- 
son, South Dakota State College, on 
the work of the evaluation committee. 
The services of this committee have been 
offered to any elementary or high school 
wishing to have an evaluation and rec- 
ommendations for improving program, 
facilities, staff, and equipment. 


e New evidence of strong interest in 
Junior college physical education was 
presented when a recent physical educa- 
tion workshop in Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton, was held to evaluate and improve 
junior college physical education major 
programs. Representatives of eight col- 
leges met with Dorthalee Horne of the 
University of Washington, and Hubie 
Dunn and Ruth Weythman of Western 
Washington College of Education. Miss 
Weythman represented all three of the 
state colleges of education. 

The group agreed that junior college 
programs should include a wide variety 
of activities and principles of physical 
education courses, including history, to 
facilitate transfer to a four-year college 
or university. Efforts to include such 
beginning major preparation will be 
made in all junior colleges of the state. 














Does Your Spring and Summer Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 


Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain 
due to the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber 
base with replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 





‘Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
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ADDITIONAL AAHPER COMMITTEES AND OFFICERS 


The following are additions and cor- 
rections to the lists of Association officers 
and committees for 1958-59 which ap- 
peared in the October 1958 issue of 
JOHPER, pages 74-96. Please make 
appropriate changes in your copy of the 
JOURNAL. 


Additions 


Committee on Physical Education Skill 
Progressions for Children of Primary 
School Age (a President’s Committee. ) 


Chairman: Naomi Allenbaugh, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 


Delia P. Hussey, 467 West Hancock, 
Detroit, Mich. 

John C. Thompson, 720 South 22nd, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Richard Tiernan, 127 N. Tenth St., Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Paul Hutinger, 11 Brookside Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Lorena Porter, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City 

Doris Hutchinson, Publie Schools, Box 
1348, Greensboro, N. C. 

Edwina Jones, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohie 

Marie R. Schuler, 727 City Hall, Buffalo, 
N. Y., consultant 





Convention, April 8, 9, 10, 1959. 


Multiple housing: 
Date of Arrival 
Date of Departure 
Name (print) 


Address 





Room with bath: Single $5.50, 
Double $8, 


Twin ....$9.50, - 


CENTRAL DISTRICT CONVENTION 
April 8, 9, 10, 1959 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Central District Conven 
tion in Waterloo, Iowa, rates for the Russell-Lamson Hotel (headquarters) are 
listed below. RESERVATION BLANK SHOULD BE MAILED TO THE RESER- 
VATION OFFICE, RUSSELL-LAMSON HOTEL, WATERLOO, LOWA. All 
requests must give date of arrival and date of departure. The names of all persons 


who will oceupy a reservation must also be listed. 


Detach and Mail Direct to Russell-Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, lowa 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District AAHPER 


$8 
$10.50 


$10.50, $12 


Room with toilet and lavatory (public bath on each floor) : 
Single $4; Double $6 

Room with lavatory only (other facilities on each floor) : 
Single $3.50; Double $5 


$2.50 each (6-8 persons in room with bath) 


Hour A.M., P.M. 


Names and addresses of additional occupants: 
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Southwest District Officers 

Vice-President, Boys and Men’s Athlet- 
ics: Wesley Ruff, Stanford University 

Vice-President, Girls and Women’s 
Sports: Marguerite Clifton, UCLA 


Student Section Officers 

Chairman: Gerry Stickley, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon 

Adviser: Warren E. Smith, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon 


State Director of Health, Physical 

Education, Recreation 

Vermont: Raymond Magwire, State 
Dept. of Education, Montpeiier 


Membership Directors 

Alaska: Eleanor R. Dudley, Box 4-311, 
Spenard 

California: Harold R. Weatherbe, Con- 
tra Costa County Schools, Martinez 

District of Columbia: Naney Colborn, 
Gallaudet College 

Hawaii: Marion Akamine, 1249 Seven- 
teenth Ave., Honolulu (replaces Alvin 
K. Chang) 

South Carolina: Julia H. Post, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill 

Virginia: Carolyi. Sinelair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg 


Corrections 


Recreation Division 
Vice-Pres.-elect : Harold K. Jack, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety Education Section, 

Health Education Division 

Chairman: Charles Peter Yost, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 


Dental Health Education Section, 

Health Education Division 

Chm.-elect: Perry Sandell, American 
Dental Assn., 222 E. Superior, Chicago 


Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies 

Section, Recreation Division 

Chm.-elect: Helen F. Lengfeld, National 
President, United Voluntary Services, 
218 Tilton Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
(replaces Edward Griffin) 

Secretary: Paul H. Hosmer, Jr., diree- 
tor of Red Shield Boys’ Club, 6823 
N.E. Durham, Portland, Ore. (re- 
places Philip Murphy) 


Honor Awards Committee 

Lloyd M. Jones, Buffalo State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y. (replaces 
Edith L. Ball) 


Committee on Standards for Junior 

High School Girls 

Genevie Dexter, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, 
Calif. (replaces Emily Jane Aldrich) 


State Association Presidents 

South Carolina: W. L. Carr, Furman 
University, Greenville 

Tennessee: Helen B. Watson, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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STATE anp DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 





District and State 
Meetings 


e The West Virginia AHPER held its 
Fall meeting in Charleston in conjune- 
tion with the State Education Associa- 
tion meeting. Michael Joseph, Marshall 
College, presided over the business meet- 
ing, and Melissa Provance, West Liberty 
College, had charge of the program. 

Highlights included a panel discussion 
on “The Secondary School Extracurricu- 
lar Program for Girls;” “Basketball 
Has Its Problems” by Jules Rivlin, bas- 
ketball coach at Marshall College, and 
George King, West Virginia University 
assistant basketball coach; “Teenage 
Health Problems,” was discussed by 
F. J. Holster of West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 


e The North Carolina AHPER state 
conference was held at Greensboro on 
December 4-6, with Minnie Lynn and 
Charles Bucher as visiting consultants. 


Dr. Bucher addressed the Required 
Physi¢al Education Section meeting, 


and Dr. Lynn spoke to the Health Sec- 


tion meeting. 


e A meeting to reorganize the North- 
eastern South Dakota AHPER was held 
in Aberdeen in November. Don Reshe- 
tar, and Fritz Drews served as co-chair- 
men of the conference, which included 
demonstrations of basketball drills, ele- 
mentary physical education, activities 
for high school boys, modern dance clin- 
ic, a wrestling clinic, and a demonstra- 
tion and discussion on the trampoline 
by Frank LaDue of the Nissen Trampo- 
line Company. 

Highlight of the banquet was a speech 
on the national fitness program by 
Harry C. English, professional consul- 
tant, Youth Fitness Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


e Elizabeth McHose, professor at Tem- 
ple University and president of the 
Eastern District of the AAHPER, di- 
rected the Eastern District fall confer- 
ence at Westbrook Junior College in 
Maine. Plans were formulated for the 
40th Annual District Convention at At- 
lantie City, April 19-23. 


e The Montana AHPER Annual Con- 
ference was held during the fall in Bill- 
ings in conjunction with the State Edu- 
cation Association meeting. Lillian Cer- 
venka and Marjorie Stevenson were the 
conference managers. 

The honored guest was Mabel Lee, 
professor emeritus at the University of 
Nebraska, and the first woman president 
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STATE CALENDAR 
FEBRUARY—MARCH 


Arizona AHPER, workshop, Tucson, Feb. 7 

Michigan AHPER, Jackson, Feb. 11-13 

Wisconsin AHPER, workshop, Platteville, Feb. 
14 

Nevada AHPER, Mar. 15 

Georgia AHPER, Atlanta, Mar. 19-20 

Mississippi AHPER, Jackson, Mar. 20-22 

Virginia AHPER, Natural Bridge, Mar. 20-21 

Florida AHPER, Tampa, Mar. 20-22 

California AHPER, Los Angeles, Mar. 20-24 





of the AAHPER. During the confer- 
ence she gave three addresses. Other 
highlights of the meeting included a 
physical education meeting under C. L. 
Brisbin from Bozeman. At the recrea- 
tion meeting Tom Eaton, Worden, pre- 
sented Richard Harris and Jary Nelson 
in a trampoline demonstration. Speak- 
ers at the DGWS meeting were Marga 
Hosaeus, Montana State College, and 
Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Univer- 
sity. 

At the business meeting, constitutional 
revisions were accepted and the urgent 
need for a state director considered. In 
accordance with the new rotation plan 
for the Northwest District, it was an- 
nounced that Montana will be host for 
the 1963 conference. 


e A special session for students is 
planned by the Tennessee AHPER for 
its state meeting in March, 1959. It will 
include a discussion, participation meet- 
ing, luncheon, and a visit with the speak- 
er and members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The association is also studying the 
possibility of organization at the local 
level as a means of program improve- 
ment, professional growth, leadership 
development, and public relations. Three 
pilot projects are planned to serve as 
patterns for future projects to cover the 
state. 


e T. K. Cureton of the University of 
Illinois was the keynote speaker at the 
November meeting of the Nebraska 
AHPER in Omaha. Other addresses and 
demonstrations were given by Tommy 
Thompson, Creighton University; Jack 
Cotton; University of Omaha; Carl 
Wear, University of Nebraska; and 
Doris O’Donnell, University of Nebraska. 


e Paul A. Hunsicker, chairman of the 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Testing Pro- 
gram, was the guest speaker at the Fall 
meeting of the South Carolina AHPER 
held December 6 in the new Peabody 


Gymnasium of Winthrop College. In 
addition to Dr. Hunsicker’s address, 
there was a demonstration of the items 
in the Youth Fitness Test. Ruth Sturgis 
and A. T. Fourier were co-chairmen of 
the demonstration session. 

W. L. Carr, Furman University pro- 
fessor and state president, presented a 
proposal for the adoption of the 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test in the 
schools of South Carolina. 


e At the Wyoming AHPER October 
convention in Cheyenne, it was decided 
to conduct a 2-day workshop at Casper 
in March. Major emphasis of the work- 
shop will be the improvement of physi- 
eal education programs in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools of the 
state. Resource specialists will be 
brought in for the workshop, which will 
be coordinated by Bill Hileman, Sr., of 
Casper. 


States Elect Officers 


Oklahoma. New officers for the 
OAHPER are: Joe Record, Phillips 
University, president; Louis Roloff, 
Oklahoma College for Women, presi- 
dent-elect; L. J. VanHorn, Southwest- 
ern State College, secretary-treasurer ; 
Lula Mae Wass, Tulsa Public Schools, 
vice-president—physical education; Bill 
Crabtree, East Central State Teachers 
College, vice-president —health; Aix 
Harrison, Oklahoma State University, 
vice-president—recreation; and Henry 
Vaughn, State Department of Education, 
state director. 


South Dakota. In November SDAH- 
PER elected the following for the 1959- 
60 term: Geraldine Crabbs, South Da- 
kota State College, president; Glenn 
Robinson, South Dakota State College, 
vice-president ; Blanche Barnum, Mitch- 
ell Public Schools, secretary-treasurer. 


Delaware. The 1959 DAHPER offi- 
cers include: Edgar Guest, Milton 
School, president; John H. Jenny, Wil- 
mington Publie Schools, president-elect ; 
Jay Widdoes, Richardson Park Junior 
High, vice-president — physical educa- 
tion; Richardson Tritt, Smyrna Elemen- 
tary School, vice-president—health edu- 
cation; John Doerr, Selbyville High 
School, vice-president—recreation ; Grace 
Harrison, William Penn High School, 
treasurer; and George W. Ayars, State 
Department of Public Instruction, secre- 
tary. 


New Mexico. The NMAHPER officers 
for the coming year are: James Dela- 
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PETE } American League 
BROWNING Batting Champion | 


The first Louisville 
Slugger bat was 
turned for Pete 
Browning — 
great slugger of 
his day with 

the Louisville 
Club of the old 
American 
Association. 
















RICHIE ASHBURN 


1958 
National League 
Batting Champion af 


For 7? Years 


Performance has Made 
Them Famous! 


The history of Louisville Slugger bats 
cannot be separated from the lives 
of the famous sluggers who have used 
them. Browning, Wagner, Cobb, 
Hornsby, Ruth, Williams . . . these 
and hundreds more whose base hits 
and home runs thrilled the millions, 
wrote the story. This 75th milestone 
in the life of one of America’s most fa- 
mous products will be commemorated 
in 1959 on thousands of diamonds by 
the greatest players in the game today. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Also Makers of Power-Bilt 
and Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
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mater, New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, president; 
Mickey Miller, Highland High School, 
Albuquerque, president-elect; Mercedes 
Gugisberg, University of New Mexico, 
vice-president—health ; Peggy Iden, San- 
dia High School, Albuquerque, vice- 
president—physical education; Charles 
Renfro, Albuquerque Public Schools, 
vice-president—recreation; and Woody 
Jackson, Las Cruces Public Schools, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Virginia. VAHPER officers for 1958- 
59 include: Lillian Seats, Newport News 
High School, president; John J. Miller 
Arlington County Schools Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, presi- 
dent-elect; Lester E. Kibler, State De- 


partment of Education, secretary-treas- 
urer; and as members-at-large: E. R. 
Slaughter, University of Virginia, Mal- 
lory Zahn, Alexandria Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, and 
Jeane Bentley, Jefferson Senior High 
School. 


Montana. The new officers for the 
MAHPER are: Eleanor Buzalsky, Boze- 
man Senior High School, president; 
Marion Drew, West Yellowstone Junior 
High, president-elect; Dorothy Kenne- 
mer, Montana State College, vice-presi- 
dent—health education; C. L. Brisbin, 
Bozeman Senior High School, vice-presi- 
dent—physical education; and Tom 
Eaton, Worden, vice-president—recrea- 
tion. *® 





The Ambassador Hotel. 


Conference, April 19-23, 1959. 


European Plan 


Single, 1 person $8. $10. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Name of additional room occupants: 


Name 


Address 





EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 
April 19-23, 1959 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Eastern District AAHPER 
Conference, April 19-23, 1959, accommodations and rates for The Ambassador Hotel, 


Conference Headquarters, are listed below . Reservations should be mailed direct to 


Detach and Mail Direct to The Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Eastern District AAHPER 


Daily Rates—Rooms with 


Double. 2 persons $10. $12. 


Additional charge for Third Occupant $4.00 Daily 


Combination, 2 Doubles—1 bath, four persons $16. 
Parlor, 1 Double with Bath $20. $28. $36. 
A.M. 
Date of Arrival Hour P.M. Date of Departure 


City... siscihet MND cbisinccancacce 


Twin Beds and Private Baths 


$14. 


$16. 


State 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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DISTRICT and STATE REPORTERS 
District 


Central: John C. Thompson, Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Safety, Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Eastern: Carl E. Willgoose, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 

Midwest; Jane Whitney, 1111 - 10th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Northwest: Dolly Holland, Everett Junior College, Everett, 
Washington. 

Southern; Nancy Porter, Woman’s College, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Southwest: J. Tillman Hall, Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


State 


Alabama: Walter G. Barnes, Howard College, Birmingham. 

Arizona: Dorothy Gillanders, 752 Orange, Tempe. 

Arkansas: Frances Wood, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

California: Wayne Crawford, Univ. of California, Riverside. 

Colorado: Sybil Grabski, High School, 520 W. First, Loveland. 

Connecticut: Harold 8. DeGroat, High School, Newtown. 

Delaware: Harry Smith, State Dept. of Education, Dover. 

Dist. of Columbia: Virginia Hawke, American University, D. C. 

Florida: James Mason, Univ. of Florida, Coral Gables. 

Georgia: Gene De Tullio, Spaulding-Griffin Junior High School, 
Griffin. 

Hawaii: Kathryn Fossum, High School, 2705 Kaumuki Ave., 
Honolulu. 

Idaho: To be appointed. 

Illinois: Margaret Dunean, Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb. 

Indiana: Wellman France, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Iowa: Margaret Fox, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Kansas: Veryle Snyder, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Kentucky: John Cooper, Eastern State College, Richmond. 

Louisiana: Florine McWilliams, Lakeshore Junior High, 1807 
San Jancito, Shreveport. . 

Maine: Quentin R. Unger, State Dept. of Education, Augusta. 

Maryland: Mary McCoy, Dept. of Education Annex, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Clayton Shay. Springfield College, Springfield. 

Michigan: Edwin G. Rice, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing. 

Minnesota: Hildegarde Bunge, High School, Windom. 

Mississippi: Esther Craig, Public Schools, Jackson. 

Missouri: Dean Martin, Central Missouri State College, War 
rensburg. 

Montana: Agnes Stoodley, Montana State University, Missoula. 

Nebraska: Phyllis Thompson, High School, Kearney. 

Nevada: Robert Laughter, 60 Sutton Way, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Elaine Lyons, RD #1, Reeds Ferry. 

New Jersey: Russell W. Neide, Berkley Terrace School, Irving- 
ton. 

New Mexico: Gleave Gerdes, New Mexico Highlands Univ., Las 
Vegas. 

New York: Joan Griffin, 55 Dartmouth, Albany. 

North Carolina: Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem. 

North Dakota: Myron Way, Public Schools, Fargo. 

Ohio: Robert Kaplan, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Rogers S. Stevens, Public Schools, 900 N. Klein, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Catherine Conner, 1330 E. 25th Ave., Eugene. 

Pennsylvania: Mildred Lucey, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. 

Puerto Rico: To be appointed. 

Rhode Island: Jack Asterberg, 20 Summer St., Providence. 

South Carolina: Ruth Reid, Furman University, Greenville. 

South Dakota: Geraldine Crabbs, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee: Dorothy Wilson, Austin Peay State College, Clarks- 
ville. 7 

Texas: Lynn W. McCraw, Box 7560, University Station, Austin. 

Utah: Clayne Jensen, Utah State University, Logan. 

Vermont: Helen Coleman, State Office Building, Montpelier. 

Virginia: Frances Mays, State Board of Education, Richmond. 

Washington: Clifford Peek, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 

West Virginia: Sally Cyrus, West Virginia Tech., Montgomery. 

Wisconsin: Jim Davies, Senior High School, Janesville. 

Wyoming: Ireie Schlattman, Sheridan. * 
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THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1959 


Sponsored by 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 
February 4-7, 1959 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents ! ! 


* * * * 
For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 36, N. Y. 


Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 














omfort 


--and ease of action. Featuring.. 
Model 285 “‘Olympic’’ - A trim, 


fashionably styled one-piece suit. 


Attractive National ‘“‘teen tes- 
ted’’ gym wear... . with a 
modest, figure flattering ap- 
pearance... and ‘‘freedom of 
action’’ features. Made of the 
highest quality suiting available 

- « sanforized and colorfast. 
In a variety of styles, colors* 
and materials including NEW 
“‘Wash and Wear’’. 


Write today for free circular. Sample 
suits sent on request. 


nATIONAL = 
Spor%s Company — 


331 N. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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What They Said: 


HOMER C. WADSWORTH, chairman, 
Citizens Advisory Committee to the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness: 
**Children everywhere deserve the 
protection of soundly conceived and 
well-administered community serv- 
ices to promote healthy physical 
growth and development and the 
acquisition of modest skills in the 
constructive arts of leisure.’’ 


JEAN MAYER, Harvard School of 
Public Health: 

“If we want to avoid obesity, we 
must either exercise more, or feel 
hunery all our lives.”’ 


WALTER TERRY, dance critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


**Dance in education is not a lux- 
ury ; it’s a necessity if you are really 
after education. Just a superficial 
glance will tell you that the absence 
of the oldest of the arts from an edu- 
cational curriculum is silly.’’ 


C. E. TURNER, professor of public 
health emeritus, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology: 

‘Primitive man was active or he 
perished. In this day of complex 


living, the muscular exercise needed 
by the body must often be obtained 
by a planned program. It is more 
essential to the health of the seden- 
tary person than mental exercise is 
to the health of a man employed in 
active physical labor.’’ 


WAYNE O. REED, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
‘‘Your areas of education [ad- 
dressed to those in attendance at 
the National Conference on Fitness 
of Secondary School Youth] affect 
most intimately the growth and de- 
velopment of boys and girls. 
Your contribute to the 
well-rounded development we seek 
for all our citizens especially, in 
this age of sputniks, atoms, and 
missiles. . . . In our efforts to dis- 
cover and meet the needs of our tal- 
ented youth we must be certain that 
they enjoy optimum health so they 
ean make the most of the educational 
opportunities provided them. 
The challenges to your field will be 
even greater in the years to come if 
we are to remain healthy, rational, 
productive citizens of a democracy.’’ 
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Name 
Address 


[_] Professional Membership—$15.00 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin 


[_] Membership—$10.00 
AAHPER Journal 


Begin membership with month of 


Name of institution 


pS a 


[] AAHPER Journal 
subseription—$10.00 





AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


[_] Student Membership 


[] January 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Cireulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Memberships available only to individuals 


(_] Student Professional 


Membership—$#6.00 
AAHPER Journal, Research 
Quarterly 


$3.50 
AAHPER Journal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


[] April [_] September 


[] Research Quarterly 


subseription—$5.00 
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For Exercise and Recreation 


IN YOUR GY 


More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip- 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces- 
sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 











66 CHI CAGO 99 


4498-A West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


















ARE KIND 
TO GYM FLOORS 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. “‘Chi- 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 








THE LOOK OF GOOD TASTE! 


Self assurance comes from the 
knowledge that the clothes you 
wear make you look your best — and 
you always look better in Broderick 


Physical Education Clothes! 


"SNAP INTO IT" 


SHIRT: G166 SHORTS: G301 


A nationally popular suit — so basic, yet 
so nice to wear, and so- good looking. 
Best of all, the cost is so low. Broderick 
Gym-Suiting provides a large range of 
gay, wash and sun-fast vat-dyed colors 
... Sanforized! 


TOM 


Y BRODERICK 


1727 SO. BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, CALIF 
2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Girls 
Gym Clothing Since 1929! 





